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Higher Text-Books 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS € ACADEMIES, &c. 


While our whole list is of an exceptionally high character,—as indicated by the 
names of the authors.—it contains several volumes, either comparatively new or 
newly revised, of such standard and preeminent merit as to warrant our now invit- 
ing your particular notice of them. They are: 


Cuyot’s Physical Geography, 
Cuyot’s Grammar-School Ceography, 
Tenney’s Elements of Zoology, 
Cooley’s New Text-Book of Physics, 
Cooley’s New Text-Book of Chemistry. 


Before planning your classes and studies, and selecting your text books, for 
the school year of 1882-83, now at hand, we cordially invite you to give these 
books a careful examination. We believe that their intrinsic merits will give 


them a place in your school. 
They will be sent you, post-paid, upon application. If adopted and used, 
the specimen copies can be kept; if not adopted, they may be returned to us 


at our expense. 
You correspondence is solicited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston: WM. F. WHITTEMORE, AGENT. 
178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 0. 8S. COOK, Agent. 
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English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PuBLISHERS OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PopuLtAR STANDARD TeExtT-Booxs have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition ; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
—— besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 

ith these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 


Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of @S cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 
of &O cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


382 m 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


LES RECREATIONS PHILOLOGIOQUES. 


Journal mensuel de 32 pages, rédigé par L. Sauveur, Px.D., LL.D., auteur des 
“Causeries avec mes Kléves,” etc., President du Collége des Langues. Un n° du 
journal sera envoyé gratis & ceux qui le demanderont. On s’abonne en envoyant le 
prix de Cabonnement, $2.00, au rédacteur, Dr. L. Sauveur, 850, Sixth Ave., New 


York City. 882 ¢ (i) 


At STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, servatory, and cabinets. T 
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STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 


Send fee NEXT CLASS of the Springticld Training 
School for kindergartners will open Uctober 3. 


BUTLER’S Saves time and labor. For circulars and iniormation address 
EXAMINATION Send for sample. Miss ANGELINE pote 
REcORD. C. W. BuTLER, Defiance, O.| 384d (i) 32 Myrtle St., Springfield. 


Denmark Academy, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


Auburndale, Mass. AND WOMEN. 


This school will be opened Oct. 4, 1882. Location Prepares for business, and for entering the best 
unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pupils pre-| American colleges. The fortieth year opens Sept. 12, 


peres for Wellesley and Smith Colleges. Thorough 1882. Address the Principal, 
nglish course. Superior instruction in other branches. G. W. BINGHAM, 
Resident pupils will be under the personal careofthe| 382.6 (i) Denmark, Iowa. 
rience ia teaching, and of a teaching-experience of ten 
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burndale, Mass, 33d (i) | Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 
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Riverside Family and Day School 


Principal, a lady of New-England education and expe- 
MOSES TRUE BROWN’'S LECTURES 
For circulars, address M1ss DELIA T. SMITH, Au- 
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Agents Wanted. 
GENTS WANTED now 


Work entitled, HOW 
WE OUGHT TO LIVE, 
by JOSEPH F. EDWARDS, A. M., M. D., author of 
several popular health-books. A practical guide, writ- 
ten in plain, intelligible language, for the preservation 
of health and the attainment of longevity. JNVALU- 
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A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Astronomical Telescopes 
FOR SALE. 


One 9-feet focus, 6-inch aperture, equatorially mounted 
divides a star .5" 
One 7-feet focus, 5-inch aperture. 
For photographs and particulars address 
a, R. A. MILLER, 
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Send for illustrated cir- 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


FULLY 
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Estey Organ Co., 
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CLOCK 


FOR SALE BY 
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brated “ Fairbairn Family ” of Scottish Vocalists, 
writes from Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1880: ‘* Ever 
since my hair began to _— silvery evidence of the 
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THE STARS OF MEMORY. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 


The stars glide up the crystal sky 
And gild the hills below, 

Just as in days, so long gone by, 
The stars I used to know. 


The same and not the same, your light 
O blessed Pleiades, 

Shone in my eyes that glorious night, 
In years far back of these 


When other eyes shone into mine, 
Reflecting heaven’s own blue, 

Is one star gone ? or less divine 
Are those that once I knew. 


O Iris, Egypt’s guiding star, 
Bright was your evening glow; 

The Nile still sees you from afar 
Gilding its onward flow. 


But, by the Sandy’s rocky edge 
Your light is growing dim 

As names are crumbling from the ledge, 
Carved by the river’s brim. 


Winged Pegasus, still swift you fly, 
But life is not so fair 

As when, together, Dick and I 
Looked at your glittering square. 


O silver dipper of the North, 

What sweets your depths must hold! 
What secrets could you tinkle forth, 

O Lyra, strung with gold! 


O Lyra, strung with starry gold, 
From that heaven-lifted lute 
Bursts of sweet music came of old: 
Why are your harp-strings mute ? 


Cygnus, your radiant northern cross 
Framed in the milky way, 

Is it the same, and is the loss 
In her who sees it, pray ? 


Thesame? Ah, then I’ll shut my eyes, 
No more at skies I'll gaze; 

Sweet stars of memory! arise, 
And cheer my nights always. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE Cxiassics. — It is admitted by all competent to 
judge, that the study of the ancient classics imparts to 
the student breadth and catholicity of view. At the 
feet of the great masters he learns humility. The door 
of wisdom is a low door, and a man must stoop to enter 
it. When a student has learned this lesson, the vast 
field begins to open. ‘I'o his candid mind the wide 
areas of truth appear equally beautiful and attractive. 


There is a harmony in his culture which does not 
a him to regard with prejudice or suspicion any 

epartment of truth which is attractive to men, but to 
open his mind to them all with an increasing interest 
and good-will.— The Teacher. 


Tre Brest Tzacuers. — The best teachers are the 
aged. To the old our mouths are always partly closed : 
we must swallow our obvious retorts and listen. They 


sit above our heads, on life’s raised dais, and appeal at 
once to our respect and pity. A flavor of the old 
school, a touch of something different in their manner 
serves, in these days, to accentuate the difference of 
age and add a distinction to gray hairs. Fear shrinks 
before: them “like a thing reproved,” not the flitting 


and ineffectual fear of death, but the instant, dwelling 
terror of the responsibilties and revenges of life. Their 
speech, indeed, is timid; they report lions in the path; 
the counsel a meticulous footing; but their serene, 


marred faces are more eloquent and tell another story. 
Where they have gone, we will go also, not very 
greatly fearing; what they have endured unbroken, 
we also, God helping us, will make a shift to bear.— 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


SaLARigs. — Reducing the salaries of teachers to the 
starvation-point is a sure way of driving the best talent 
from the profession and smiting the schools with intel- 
lectual famine. The law of West Virginia, regulating 
the salaries of teachers, puts a man on a line of melan- 
choly reflection. The law provides that teachers with 


first-grade certificates should not receive less than $25 
per month ; those with third grade, not less than $18. 
It seems to us a bad sign that the tendency to pay still 
lower salaries has to be arrested by a legislative inter- 
dict.— Ark. Jour. of Ed. 


WHEN TO ComMENCE DrRAwinG.—When a child is 
old enongh to go to school, he is old enough to be taught 
the use of a pencil. His teacher should be competent 
to instruct him in the rudiments of drawing as well as 
in those of writing. A few half-hours a week through- 
out his course at school will teach him enough of draw- 
ing to enable him to put on paper a representation, cor- 
rect as far as it goes, of any object he wishes. So 
much every child has the capacity to learn, and most chil- 
dren like to learn it. There is no excuse for leaving 
out of our systems of education the elementary training 


of a faculty so simple, so universal, so useful. Such 
drawing is not art, but it bears much the same relation 
to art that the copy-book does to literature, and the ru- 
diments of arithmetic to business or science. — WN. Y. 


School Jour. 


INDIVIDUALITY. — Too little account is taken of in- 
herited tendencies and the temperamental conditions of 
the pupils in the schools. As no two leaves in the for- 
est are exactly alike, so no two children agree precisely 
in all respects; yet the unskillful teacher, not able to 
distinguish original differences, too often tries to fit all 
to the same mold. — Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas 
City. 

GENERAL TRAINING. — We thought that educators 
were about a unit in their views concerning the impor- 
tance of a general elementary training of the young. 
That the branches known as legal branches should be 
learned by all children without reference to what may 
be surmised as to the future occupations of those chil- 
dren, we imagined was not denied a place in the ortho- 
dox creed of teachers. But it seems that we were mis- 
taken, for we recently heard an address by a prominent 
teacher in which, if the language be taken as an expo- 
nent of the meaning, children are to be educated from 


the very first with strict regard to their future voca- 
tion. How we are to foretell what that vocation is to 
be was not set forth. Is arithmetical drill good for 
those only who shall become accountants? Are not 
dull wits sharpened by this whetstone so they may 
carve success in any field of labor ?— Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Too much examining is, no doubt, 
a bad thing, especially if it causes the time and energy 
that should be devoted to teaching proper to be diverted 
to preparing for examinations, — in other words, to 
cramming. On the other hand, it is indispensable to 
have some ready method of testing the efficiency and 
conscientiousness with which dichens discharge their 
important duties.— Nation. 

TEACHING OR TALKING. — The special duty of the 
teacher is to “ teach,” not to “talk.”” The dormant fac- 
ulties of a child’s mind cannot be greatly exercised by 
mere talking. The “Socratic” idea of asking ques- 
tions upon a plan well-devised and pointedly put will 
arouse, stimulate, and guide pupils in the way of 
knowledge, when hours of brilliant conversation and 


detailed explanation would fail to train the pupil to any 


good purpose. Good questioning is generally good 
teaching.— Primary Teacher. 
THE field of disease which is presented in some of the 


schools situated in crowded localities is indeed a sight 
at once for anxiety and pity. — Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


MORAL TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF, R. H. HOWEY, HELENA, MONTANA, 


The importance and even the necessity of a proper 
culture of the moral in connection with the intellectual 
and physical powers, in any system of public education, 
is perhaps questioned by none. A good moral charac- 
ter has been the theme of praise among the writers of 
all ages. Virtue has been esteemed above all riches, or 
jewels, or honors of the world. The highest encomium 
that can be pronounced upon the life and work of any 
one, is that he was a good man, or she was a good 
woman. The sacred historian sums up the work of our 
Saviour in the words, “He went about doing good.” 
Upon that which is denominated character; upon that 
which the world calls pure, right, or holy; of the duty 
of each one, under all circumstances, to act according to 
the principles of justice, honor, and truth, there can be 
little if any controversy ; but the practical application 
of the fundamental principles of right, in the develop- 
ment of moral character in the pupils of our public 
schools, has been attended in many places by conten- 
tion, and even bitterness of speech and ill-feeling. 

The question of moral teaching in the public schools 
is beset by theoretical and practical difficulties, since it 
has been entangled with the other question of religious 
instruction and dogmatic theology. In order to an in- 
telligent discussion of the question, we must bear in 
mind,—1. That the public schools of the United States 
belong alike to all classes and conditions of society; that 
all are taxed for their support; that all nationalities, 
all races, have an equal claim to their privileges ; and 
that they are attended by pupils representing all the 
different creeds of christendom, as well as those who 
receive no creed. 2. That there is a wide distinction 
to be made between religious instruction, as commonly 
understood by sectarianism or dogmatism, and moral in- 
struction. 

We are led to inquire, how moral instruction 
should be given in the public schools? (a) First, by 
the example of the teacher. It seems superfluous to 
repeat the old saying that the teacher should sustain a 
good moral character. But this is rather vague and 
undefined. A teacher should not only sustain a blame- 
less character before the world, but also be free from 
the habits which may be considered at least as detracting 
from a good example. ‘The teacher should be neat and 
clean in person and dress, orderly and methodical in 
habits of business, a perfect pattern of good manners, 
having complete control over temper and tongue; so 
balanced in judgment and disposition as to render jus- 
tice to all the pupils; and gentlemen teachers (I make 
this distinction, as ladies never do such things) should 
be free from smoking, chewing, swearing, gambling, 
and all such habits, as children are so likely to imitate, 
and that constitute the avenues, some large and some 
small, that finally lead into the broad road to ruin and 
death. In all that pertains to the formation of sound 
moral character in the pupils, the teacher should be a con- 
stant living example. However it may be with older peo- 
ple, with children nothing is more certain than that exam- 
ple has by far more weight than precept. (5) The teacher 
will give moral instruction by enforcing the rules of the 
school and by settling disputes and difficulties strictly 
on the principles of equality and justice. A single act 
of injustice will destroy the influence of the teacher 
with that pupil and perhaps with the whole school. 
Children are very observant and exacting in these mat- 
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ters. (c) Without any formal instructions, without 
any particular system, the teacher should make every 
exercise and recitation, as well as all that pertains to 
the government of the pupils, a moral lesson. The 
moral nature is the foundation of all education. This 
neglected all other accomplishments prove a failure. 
The moral atmosphere of the school should be pure, ele- 
vating, holy. (d) Moral teaching should be positive, 
not merely a thing taken for granted and acted upon 
negatively. Not the morals of paganism, nor philoso- 
phy, nor of Mohammedanism, nor of Mormonism, nor 
of Atheism ; but the morals of Christianity. As an 
illustration of my meaning, permit me to ask the ques- 
tion in the language of another: “ What system of 
morals is it that guides our great Republic in all its leg- 
islative, judicial, and administrative functions; that 
regulates the public conscience, in so far as that con- 
science will permit itself to be so regulated ; presides in 
the marts of trade; and determines at last the final is- 
sue of every social and political movement among the 
people? Is it the morals of Seneca or those of Jesus ?” 
What is the sense of our judicial authorities on this 
subject ? Have they not decided that the Christian 
religion is the law of the land; and, as a matter of fact, 
do we not know that this country was originally settled 
in the interest of that religion, and all its laws and in- 
stitutions framed in accordance with the principles of 
morality which it so faultlessly embodies ? 

“The Constitution of the United States provides 
that ‘ religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to a good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.’ ” 

Rising above the din of sectarian controversy on the 
one hand and all godless systems on the other, the teacher 
should impress upon the pupil’s mind the existence of 
an Allwise Creator and of our dependence upon Him 
and accountability to Him. This fact lodged in the 
heart and the belief of the child is worth more than all 
the distinctive features of mere denominationalism. 
The great end to be attained in all moral teaching is to 
lead the child to act from principle, to do a thing be- 
cause it is right, and avoid doing or saying a certain 
thing because it is wrong. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


~ 


BY PAMELA MCA, COLE, 


No. I. 

In Europe, schools, in the modern acceptation of the 
word, were unknown before the spread of the Christian 
religion. Charlemagne, who was greatly interested in 
education, did much to improve the schools already ex- 
isting, and founded various educational institutions in 
all parts of his dominions, which comprised, beside 
France and Germany, the larger part of Italy and a 
portion of Spain. Before his time education had been 
limited to the three-fold course called the Trivium, in- 
cluding Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic. He added a 
second course, called Quadrivium, consisting of Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy. The whole was 
called the “Seven Free Arts.” After the death of 
Charlemagne, in 814, his empire, falling into feebler 
hands, was soon scattered, and his magnificent plans 
were never fully carried out. 

The different kingdoms of England were united in 
827 under Egbert, whose great natural abilities had 
been cultivated by along residence at the court of Charle- 
magne. His grandson, the learned Alfred, founded the 
University of Oxford toward the close of the ninth 
century. A school previously existing at that place 
had been destroyed during the wars that had so nearly 
desolated the country. In those days the clergy were 
the only instructors of the people, and naturally enough, 
as they embodied whatever learning, religious or secu- 
lar, existed. Yet even many of them were enable to do 
much more than read and write. 

In the Middle Ages boys of “gentle birth” were 
often trained in the dwelling of some nobleman whose 
fame and bravery guaranteed the careful nurture of 
those committed to his charge. Here, under the care 
of experienced warriors, the youth learned the use of 
weapons and the yarious arts of horsemanship, and was 


instructed in all deemed needful for the development of 
the knightly character. The rules of military duty 
were very strict, so alse were the requirements of do- 
mestic discipline. Reverence for the teachings of the 
Church, respect to elders and superiors, and above all, 
the strictest adherence to the spoken or written prom- 
ise,—these, mingled with many of the fantastic observ- 
ances of chivalry, Were among the rules by which the 
conduct of a gentleman was to be guided. Long and 
careful training preceded his entrance into military 
life,—the common life of men of rank. But in spite of 
the glory which poetry and romance have thrown round 
the times of chivalry, the prosaic fact remains that 
those knights and gentlemen were what we should term 
grossly ignorant, and hours of enforced leisure must 
have seemed heavy to men totally devoid of literary 
culture. 

The range of female education was narrow indeed. 
It was customary to send girls to become attendants of 
some lady of high birth, under whose care they might 
learn all that it was thought needful for them to know. 
Needlework was a lady’s chief employment. She em- 
broidered the banners borne by her friends in war; she 
made the tapestry which covered the walls of those old 
halls that, in spite of their picturesqueness, might other- 
wise have been far less comfortable than many a modern 
dwelling; and on those hangings were depicted the 
brave deeds of her ancestors, or the striking events in 
the annals of her native land. One of the oldest speci- 
mens of such work,—the Bayeux tapestry, made by 
Queen Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror,—gives 
the details of the Norman Conquest, and the events 
leading to it. 

Some knowledge of medicine and surgery was also 
needful fora lady. This included the compounding of 
simple medicines and the treatment of wounds. Music 
was the chief accomplishment, comprising the hymns 
of the Church and lays of love and war. If, perchance, 
she learned writing and reading, the chaplain of the 
castle or the neighboring priest was her instructor. 


The advantages of culture in the earlier ages were 
reserved for the persons of rank. Under the feudal 
system the lower classes (and the lines of separation 
were very rigid) had little opportunity of bettering 
their condition. Here and there some deed of valor, or 
the partial kindness of some patron, enabled a man to 
rise above his original rank. An aspiring youth of 
studious taste found his best opportunity in the priest- 
hood, which offered daring spirits a height where ambi- 
tion might “set his foot upon the neck of kings.” So 
rare was learning, and so great its influence, that if a 
malefactor could prove his ability to read, he was ac- 
counted a “clerk,” and as such received the “ benefit of 
clergy ” which allowed him to claim a trial before an 
ecclesiastical, not a civil tribunal; and so great was the 
power of the Church that in many such cases the trial 
became of course a mere form. The fifty-first Psalm 
was so often chosen for the display of this accomplish- 
ment by criminals that its opening verse, “ miserere 
mei,” was popularly known as the “neck verse.” (The 
law conferring the “ benefit of clergy ” underwent many 
modifications, but was not finally annulled till since the 
commencement of the present century.) 

The nearest approach to modern schools was to be 
found in the monasteries, and to their monastic origin 
many of the peculiarities of the great English public 
schools may be traced. They are, mostly, under the 
charge of clergymen of the English Church; religious 
services are frequent, and doctrinal teachings form apart 
of the regular course of instruction. They are, almost; 
withoutexception, exclusively for boys. The system of 
fagging, practised in nearly all of them, is a relic of the 
ages when a severe course of discipline and subjection was 
deemed indispensable asa preparation for the possession 
of power or the duties of any responsible station. Cor- 
poral punishment, another relic, has always occupied a 
prominent place in scholastic institutions. The study 
of Greek and Latin is still the basis of education, and 
composition in those languages is more diligently prac- 
tised than the writing of English. ~It was sarcastically 
said by an English writer that, though many other 
errors might be forgotten, no man in Parliament who 
made a false quantity in a Latin quotation eyer recoy- 


ered from the consequences, 


The public schools of England are called by some of 
their writers “essentially aristocratic institutions,’ 
There seems, however, an element of genuine democ. 
racy in an institution where, under a monitorial system, 
pupils rise by their own merit from the lowest to the 
highest rank, and those who would govern must first 
learn to obey. Of the general system it has been said, 
“it is not easy to estimate the degree in which the 
English people are indebted to these schools for the 
qualities on which they pique themselves most.” 


SINGING AT SIGHT. 


BY PROF. H. E. HOLT, BOSTON. 


The underlying principles upon which all true teach- 
ing is founded are the same in the teaching of all 
branches of study. Hence the true teacher who is 
master of his profession will be very likely to teach wel] 
whatever subject he is willing to undertake. Teaching 
is therefore a profession requiring no less study and 
preparation to insure success than that of the lawyer, 
doctor, or musician. Each profession has its training- 
schools and colleges in which its students receive special 
instruction and preparation for their chosen profession. 
We have normal and training-schools for teachers, 
medical schools and colleges for physicians, and law- 
schools for lawyers. We have also conservatories and 
colleges of music for the education and training of 
students for the musical profession, and these institu- 
tions furnish good musicians and good teachers of all 
kinds of musical instruments, yet such is the nature of 
the subject taught and such the mental process by which 
these students have gained their knowledge of the sub- 
ject that they are thereby unfitted to teach singing at 
sight without special training. This would seem to the 
casual observer as a very unreasonable statement, and 
I am aware how it may be received by the musical pro- 
fession; yet so thoroughly convinced am I of its truth 
that I make it without the least hesitation. 

There are principles and facts underlying the teach- 
ing of singing at sight which the musical profession 
(judging from the methods of teaching employed) have 
not yet fully realized and appreciated; some of which 
are, (1) that we get primarily no idea whatever of music 
through the eye; (2) we have failed to realize to what 
extent we are indebted to and dependent upou musical 
instruments for the revealing of music to the ear; 
(3) that musical instruments through which we have 
acquired our knowledge of music (I do not mean nota- 
tion and theory) are all tuned upon the principle of 
relative pitch. Also that in teaching singing at sight 
we are tuning the instruments (singers), and not play- 
ing upon them as having been tuned. 

All musical sounds are represented upon musical 
instruments by the symbols (letters) which represent a 
fixed or positive pitch. All knowledge of music gained 
by playing musical instruments is obtained by the instru- 
ment giving the sounds to the ear, while the mind 
directs the mechanical manipulation of the instrument 
and thinks the symbols (letters) which represent a fixed 
or positive pitch of the sounds as given by the instru- 
ment. In this process the ear is passively trained. I 
mean by this that the mind has nothing whatever to do 
with the production of the sounds as such. Persons 
having gained a knowledge of sounds in this manner 
sufficient to sing at sight away from their instruments, 
do so (whether consciously or unconsciously) from their 
knowledge of how it would sound when played upon the 
instrument, such persons suppose that they sing from 
| positive pitch because they have learned to think music 
through the symbols (letters) which represent a fixed or 
positive pitch as given by the instrument. When these 
things are considered, we see why musicians having 
gained their knowledge of music in this manner wish 
fixed name for the sounds in singing to correspond to 
the fixed names (letters) by which they have learned 
music through instruments. Hence the “fixed Do.” 
No one, I think, will claim that a piano could be cor- 
rectly tuned by setting the pitches (letters) by them- 
selves without comparing one with another. And yet 
this is just what the teacher of singing at sight is try- 
ing to have the pupil do when he uses fixed names 45 
the guide to the sounds in singing. Persons learning 


to sing at sight, using fixed names (to correspond with 
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the names [letters] by which all instruments are played), 
do so by relative pitch, notwithstanding the almost 
insurmountable difficulties thrown in their way by these 
fixed names which are constantly hindering and destroy- 
ing the relative association of sounds in the mind. 


So long as any one has a musical instrument in the 
mind through which they have learned to think in 
music, whether it be a flute, violin, or piano, they are 
not in a condition to appreciate the mental process by 
which a knowledge of music must be gained without 
the use of musical instruments, which forms the true 
basis of all musical knowledge, and which should precede 
the playing of musical instruments. The names of 
musical sounds known all over the world, and by which 
all musical instruments are played, must be discarded 
entirely as names of the sounds in singing at sight. 
They should be known as facts in music, or instrument- 
names, but not as names of the sounds in singing in 
the sense that they are a guide to the sounds. An 
intelligent idea of musical sounds, as given by all 
musical instruments and represented by the symbols 
(letters) which represent a fixed or positive pitch, can 
only be obtained through relative pitch. 

All musical sounds should be taught as RELATIVE 
MENTAL OBJECTS, and so named that the name will at 
once bring the sound distinctly and clearly to the mind. 
This will be apparent to any one when they realize that 
while all instruments are played by these symbols 
(letters) which represent a fixed or positive pitch, they 
are all tuned relatively, and that singers must associate 
sounds on the principle upon which all instruments are 
tuned, and not by the symbols by which they are played 
after having been tuned. 

When the instruction in music in our primary schools 
is organized as it should be, and in addition to develop- 
ing the musical nature of the child by tasteful rote sing- 
ing, we commence training the ear to sounds as relative 
mental objects on the same principle as that by which 
the eye is trained to number with material objects (and 
one can be as generally and successfully taught as the 
other), we shall see such q revolution in the teaching of 
singing at sight as we have never seen in any one 
branch of study. 

If children are properly taught, they can no more be 
made to believe that the sound four in the scale is five 
than they can be made to believe the number four is five 
after having once learned the distinction. Without 
this knowledge, which can only be acquired by practice, 
children are continually groping their way in the dark 
(and they are no worse off than a majority of singers, 
for that matter); everything is uncertain. If they 
attempt part-singing, it is a failure. We shall never 
succeed in teaching singing at sight until the essential 
things to be known are kept constantly before the mind 
of the pupil by practice. A knowledge of these essential 
things cannot be imparted by teaching notation and 
theory, transposing scales, or writing music upon slates. 
A knowledge of notation and theory in music is of no 
value so long as the ear remains untrained. 


SOME MISTAKES OF TEACHERS.—(IIL) 


BY J. DORMAN STEELE. 


“ Pupils are kept in at recess and after school to study.” 
This is literally a crying evil. It is a custom handed 


- down to us from the past, and sanctioned by age; but 


teachers are perceiving its enormity, and are fast dis- 
carding the practice. It is both unnecesary and in- 
jurious. Scholars may be profitably directed to remain 
after school for the pupose of receiving suggestions, 
counsel, etc., from the teacher, but not to study, and at 
recess NEVER! The object of an intermission is to pre- 
serve the health of the pupil. Nature demands this, 
and it is her right. No teacher should rob a child of 
legitimate exercise. It is a physical wrong. More- 
over, in play the superabundant flow of animal spirits is 
worked off, and that force is employed in throwing a 

or running a race, which would otherwise find 
vent in mischief or restlessness. ~The whole fifteen 
minutes usually given is demanded, and the thoughtful 
teacher, instead of depriving a pupil of any of those 
precious momenta, should urge every one to use them 


object especially to the few studious girls who are in- 
clined to keep their desks at that time, and to convince 
them of their duty to preserve their health, and that 
play-hours should be as sacredly devoted to recuperation 
as study-hoursto work. Even when the weather is unfa- 
vorable for out-door sports, the necessary relaxation can be 
secured by throwing open the windows far enough to 
obtain fresh air (taking pains that no one shall receive 
the direct draught) and then putting the school through 
the light gymnasties. 

Keeping a pupil after school to learn a lesson is 
wrong in principle. It begets a dislike for the teacher, 
the school-room, the study, and all connected with it. 
What should be a delight, ismadea punishment. More- 
over, it punishes the teacher as much as it does the pu- 
pil. It wearies him unnecessarily, and, depriving him 
of time for rest and study, unfits him for work, and so 
robs the school of its right, —his best services. The 
difficulty with the pupil is generally an inability to con- 
centrate the mind upon the lesson. If that cannot be 
secured during the fresh, vigorous hours of the day, 
under the inspiration of the class, and the example of 
companions, the teacher may well despair of success 
under most favorable conditions. 

I cannot sum up the matter better than in the words 
of Superintent Harris: “The cure prescribed (7. ¢., re- 
tention after school) only aggravates the disease. Pre- 
pare the lesson so that the pupil can carry it by storm, 
and never allow him to make a dissipated, scattered at- 
tack upon it.” 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES.— FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. — (II) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


One morning in 1873 a class of children were at their 
usual work, when the tolling of a bell near by broke 
in upon them like a knell of doom. Study was sus- 
pended, and its solemn significance hushed to a per- 
fect quiet the most restless, as echo after echo of other 
bells came faintly back to the listening ear. It was the 
announcement of the death of the great Prof. Agassiz. 
The teacher asked the children to quietly lay aside 
their books, and then and there, while the heart was 
softened and the attention perfect, she told them of the 
little boy born across the sea more than fifty years be- 
fore,—of his natural love for birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects, which early showed itself in watching their 
habits and studying their movements,—of bis home in 
Switzerland,—of his leaving it to come and live with 
us,—of the love and respect he inspired among us as we 
watched his untiring industry and modest worth,—of his 
great power over reptiles such that he was never bitten 
or injured by them,—of the wonderful charm that made 
him their master and friend, so that they seemed to 
talk with each other in some mysterious language of 
their own,—of the reverence felt and shown him by the 
great men who knew him, and of the simple, child-like 
nature that made him the companion of children. As 
well as she could, she told them of his island school, 
and gave in conclusion the simplest meanings of the 
terms, “ Professor,” “ Science,” and “ Natural History.” 
Now he was dead, and two nations were in mourning 
for the great man. 

The children listened breathlessly to this new story, 
emphasized by the sad accompaniment of the bell, and 
I do not think one of them will ever quite forget to rev- 
erence the memory of Prof. Agassiz, or to feel a little 
kindlier toward that order of creation to which he gave 
his life. 

“ But,” some one objects, “ there is no time for this.” 
We answer, what is the object of the school-room ? 
For what are you placed with those children? Is it to 
imitate the workings of the cotton-mill, and keep the 
machinery at work for the purpose of showing so much 
tangible result each night? Are immortal minds to be 
dealt with like a weaver’s shuttle, to be kept constantly 
in motion if the heavens fall ? 

Do not, at the outset, understand me as condemning 
“system” and “programs.” A captain might as well 
go to sea without a chart as a teacher to undertake her 
work without “system,” but that chart cannot provide 
for sudden emergencies. Emerson says that “The 


in the best manner possible. It is well to explain this 


voyage of a best ship is the zigzag line of a hundred 


tacks.” Make the “zigzag” when you can secure 
greater results than by the beaten course. A boy that 
can be taught, by the incident here given, to hold a 
bird’s nest in such reverence that to see one brings up 
all the instinctive protection of the little man that is 
hidden away in him; has taken a step in his education 
that borders on the realms of the Infinite. 

Scarcely a week passes but an unlooked for occasion 
arises to give valuable specific information upon some 
passing event, and the true-hearted teacher seeking for 
opportunities will not fail to discover the morale of each 
such event, and to drop it like a little pearl into each 
softened child-heart. Teaching moral lessons in the 
abstract is as unsatisfying as it is fruitless; but inter- 
woven with the everyday events of the school-room, it 
can be made to be the bright and shining thread in the 
web of character which the right teacher is forming 
hourly, in numberless ways, without any neglect of the 
knowledge gained in books. 

A time set apart for moral instruction seems as ab- 
surd as to arrange a set time for the enjoyment of air 
and light. As these indispensable agents enter into 
our physical well-being every moment when we are un- 
conscious of it, so does the moral nature need the con- 
stant supply of the fundamental principles of right and 
truth to nourish its growth. This supply must pervade 
every act in the school-room intangibly and fully as 
light fills its space. It can only come as a radiation 
from the teacher’s soul, speaking oftener in the eye and 
manner than in words. A swift glance of surprise and 
reproach telegraphed from a teacher’s eye, without one 
second of intermission in the school-work, will prove a 
most effective dispatch. While, then, we improve the 
passing event to give special information upon other 
things than books, and interweave the lesson it teaches, 
let us not forget that every moment in the day has its 
opportunity to impart moral instruction by swift, in- 
genious methods. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


THE LATIN PROSE CLASS. 


A boy should not be taught to regard Latin as a kind of 
mysterious puzzle, to be solved by applying certain rules which 
he can only half understand, and to be considered achieved if 
he can, by help of grammar, dictionary, and other aid, stumble 
indifferently through atranslation. What is needed is, that a 
class acquire, to however limited an extent, a real mastery over 
the language, a power to use it at will for their own purposes. 
They should begin from the very first to translate simple sen- 
tences, — the very simplest conceivable, — from English into 
Latin, as well as from Latin into English. The words first 
selected should be the names of every-day objects, of common 
qualities, and of all the ordinary actions of life, so that by de- 
grees a little vocabulary may be permanently acquired, and the 
pupils grow accustomed to throw into a Latin form the names 
of the objects and ideas around him. 

From the very first, in translating from English into Latin, 
point out and insist upon the use of the right order of the 
words. The order of the words is an essential element in any 
language, most of all in inflectional languages like Latin and 
Greek. The order of words represents the logical order in 
which the genius of the language requires ideas to succeed one 
another; and unless that logical order is grasped and mastered, 
we lose the logical and imaginative process involved in taking 
the ideas of one age and people and translating them into those 
of another. We all recognize this in the case of modern lan 
guages. If we had to translate “‘When I am tired I shall go 
home’”’ into German, and turned it so, ‘‘ Wann ich bin miide 
ich werde gehen nach Hause,” we should simply say that it is 
not German at all; it is simply English, with the words 
changed into German words. 

If order be important in modern languages, of far greater 
importance is it in a language like Latin, in which the order is 
so elastic and variable that a speaker can almost turn it 
which way he wills so as to bring out the sense he wants and 
present his ideas exactly in the order in which they will tell 
most. In comparison with English, this power of order is the 
great power which an inflectional language possesses, and the 
study of it helps us more than anything else to distinguish be- 
tween the essence of a thought and its accidents. Order is, no 
doubt, a subtle subject to master, but there are certain plain 
rules which may and must be observed from the first. The 
verb especially should never be allowed to stand where it does 
in English. A class should be taught that Cesar vicit hostem 
is not Latin, and that they should say Cesar hostem vicit, or, 
Vicit hostem Cesar, according to circumstances. They should 
be shown that the adjective usually comes after, not before its 
noun, and that it is no more Latin to say Romanus senatus et 
populus than it would be English to say the people Roman in- 
stead of the Roman people. 

_A careful analysis of the English must precede a proper ren- 
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dering into Latin. It is this which makes the study of Latin 
so valuable. A student can translate into a modern language 
almost without thought; but to translate into Latin he must 
first penetrate to the fountain-head of the thought, and thence 
descend again by new channels into new forms of speech. Not 
a page of English can be found which does not bristle with 
points which are entirely non-Latin in form, and which can 
only be made into Latin by extracting the kernel of the thought 
and transmuting it into Latin. Such a process, I need scarcely 
say, is very valuable for gaining a mastery over English. 

The pasaage from the simple sentence to the compound sen- 
tence is a severe logical and linguistic discipline. It requires 
the pupil to take his own language to pieces, to analyze the 
thought, to grasp the logical relation of the parts to the whole; 
and, having done so, to forge them into a new shape, in which 
those relations are accurately and scientifically expressed. He 
will find English loose everywhere; Latin everywhere 80 exact 
that if he does not think out logically the thought he is bound 
to go wrong. To keep him right, point out and explain all the 
various meanings underlying common English phrases, and in 
what various ways they may be expressed in Latin. He 
should, from the first, be taught to break down his probably 
complicated, or, at least, abstract English phrase, into some 
simple concrete idea for which he can command the Latin. 
Asked to translate, ‘‘ He was a general of consummate ability ’’; 
if he looks out consummate and ability he must go wrong; he 
should think of the whole as equivalent to ‘‘ a good leader.’’ 


Scientifically taught, Latin or Greek will give the teacher 
the same opportunities of bringing out the faculties of obser- 
vation and inference afforded by scientific study. Pointing 
out at every step the logical relations involved in the use of 
cases, moods, and tenses, he will lead the mind to mark uni- 
formities and differences, and to grasp the causes of each, and 
thus advancing by regular processes from the known to the 
unknown, to become familiar with modes of inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning analagous to those supposed specially to be- 
long to science. A. A. K. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Aug., 1882. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


ALPINE FLORA OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


It has occurred to the writer that a few notes on the alpine 
region of the White Mountains might be of interest to the 
readers of THE JOURNAL. Many persons will remember the 
summit of Mount Washington. They will, too, recall how, 
long before they reach the Tip-Top House, the trees first be- 
come stunted and then wholly disappear. The dwarf forest, 
composed of distorted firs and pines as thickly interwoven as 
if a hedge, is always interesting. Mosses still follow us to 
these high regions. But after we have left the trees behind, 
come grasses and sedges. Here we must keep on the alert for 
alpine beauties. We have said that trees disappear. Strictly 
speaking, this is not true; but the arboreal vegetation that now 
prevails is of a peculiar habit. Here, spread out, and clinging 
to the rocks, is Salix Cutleri, Tuck, the peculiar alpine willow, 
and Betula nana, L, a birch of similar habit. 

It is not our intention to speak here of any particular moun- 
tain, but only of what is common to most of the higher peaks. 
Of course the extra one thousand feet of Mount Washington 
give it some characteristics not possessed by LaFayette and 
other high peaks. Still all have much in common. As we 
ascend, we begin to perceive large quantities of alpine sand- 
wort (Arenaria Grenlandica, Fenz) which bears the inappro- 
priate local name of ‘‘mountain-daisy.’’ There is not a 
suggestion in family relation or appearance to the ‘‘ wee crim- 
son tippit flower’? of Burns, It is rather a glorified chick- 
weed. Boulders and splintered rocks are now scattered about 
in random confusion. It seems as if the giants of the Blunder- 
bore kind had here contended in titanic conflict. So, no doubt, 
did the giant forces of vature in the “old time before us.’’ 
Nestling under these rocks are many pretty flowers. Now, in 
August, one sees especially the showy yellow flower of the 
alpine avens (Geum radiatum, var Peckii, Gr.). It resembles 
a buttercup, but is much more nearly related to the straw- 
berry. In July, which is on the whole the best time for 
research, one would find Diapensia Lapponica, L, with its 
convex, moss-like tufts and handsome white flowers. Now it 
is in fruit. He would see, also, the alpine Rhododendron, the 
pretty dwarf Azalea (Loiseluria procumbens, Desv), Cassiope 
hypnoides, Don, a heath-like plant with bell-shaped flowers, 
and the nodding solitary or umbelled blossoms of Phyllodice 
taxifolia, Salisb. What is this brilliant dwarf golden-rod, 
which in August is so plentiful? Botanists know it as Soli- 
dago Virga aurea, L, variety alpina, Bigelow. A peculiar 


species of white lettuce attracts attention, with its nodding} 


composite heads. It is the Nabalus nanus, D.C. We may find, 
also, Nabalus Boottii, D.C. The white-flowered mountain 
cingefoil (Potentilla tridentata) grows high up on the moun- 
tains. Grasses, rushes, and even the ground-pines are of 
interest here, and should always be preserved. The chances 
are that the collector will secure some choice specimen. Thus, 
I have found the alpine holy-grass (Hierochloa alpina, Roem 
and Sch), the alpine Agrostis and Lycopodium Selaso, L. 
The month of July, however, is the great time to botanize on 
the mountain-tops. Circumstances forbade my making the 
ascent at that time, and so I have lost many of the choice 
alpine plants. Moreover, one cannot collect all these on any 
one mountain or portion thereof, or in one excursion. His 


researches must be frequent and diversified. Oakes and Tuck- 
erman, who are both immortalized on Mount Washington, 
were botanists who have never been excelled in their indefati- 
gable mountain collection. 

We can behold in the flora of a high mountain an epitome 
of that of a wide extent of country, often covering many 
degrees, as one passes toward the poles. Singularly enough, 
on mountain-tops, widely separated in Europe, Asia, and 
America, we find the same or closely related plants. In many 
cases these are not again met with until we reach a very high 
latitude, say Labrador or Greenland. Others come to the level 
of the sea in Maine and New Brunswick. The theory is, that 
when after the glacial period the ice-field gradually contracted 
and withdrew toward the North, the boreal vegetation retreated 
with it, followed closely by more southern types which could 
now maintain life in the region abandoned by the arctic flora. 
Bat the mountain-peaks, from their elevation, retained their 
boreal character, and some of the glacial plants, stragglers as 
it were from the main army, were forced up their sides and 
again found congenial environment. Here they have been 


pespetnatet through the ages, strangers in a strange land; 
orsemen in a country of Southrons. Around and below 
themJare the plants of the temperate zone. They, on their 
isolated peaks, are Labradorites. These mountains, then, 
from all points of view, are an entertaining study. Their 
flora is not only bewitching from its intrinsic beauty, but 
attractive in an extraordinary degree from its marvelous 
history. W. W. Barney. 
Providence, R. I., Sept., 1882. 


COREA —ITS PRESENT CONDITION, ETC. 


Corea is a kingdom of Eastern Asia, the greater part of 
which occupies a peninsula stretching south from the northern 
portion of the Chinese Empire. Its area is estimated to be 
about 79,400 square miles, or about two and one-half times the 
size of Scotland. It is known in Chinese history about 1122 
B. C. as affording an asylum to the refugee viscount Ke, and 
since that time it has been claimed as an integral part of the 
Chinese Empire. For centuries it had no political importance. 
In 1392 A.D. Tia-tso or Li-tan became the founder of the 
present dynasty of Tsi-tsien, and the author of the system of 
administration still struggling for supremacy. In 1784 the 
Christian religion was first introduced into the country, and 
in 1831 a vicar apostolic was appointed by the Pope and 
repeated efforts were made to gain a footing, but in 1866 the 
last Europeans were expelled and French missionaries were 
murdered. Several American vessels having been burned by 
the Coreans, the United States in 1867 dispatched Commander 
Schufeldt to remonstrate with the native authorities, but his 
mission was fruitless. In 1870 Admiral Rogers of the U. 8S. 
Navy approached the Corean capital with his fleet, with the 
intention of communicating with the government. He was 
met by a determined resistance, and was constrained by polit- 
ical difficulties to bring his expedition to an end. Withina 
few months Commodore Schufeldt again undertook the task 
of opening Corea, by treaty, to commercial relations with the 
United States, but late advices to the Navy Department 
announce that the proposed treaty has been rejected by Corea, 
as has also those proposed by Germany and France. 

There are two political parties among the ruling classes of 
Corea. One party is known as the party of progress, favorable 
to opening the country to foreign trade and intercourse, and 
the other the party absolutely opposed to progress. They are 
now known as “‘ Insurgents,’’ and on the 23d of July, 1882, in 
organized body tovk possession of Sé-Oal, the capital of Corea, 
and murdered the royal inmates of the palace, except the king, 
and the country was at last advices in a state of anarchy. 

The population of Corea is variously estimated at from 8,000,- 
000 to 20,000.000, the inhabitants being of the Mongolian race, 
of larger size than the Chinese and resembling the Japanese. 
In dress, architecture, and social customs, they much resemble 
the Chinese, and are the only people in Eastern Asia where 
ancient caste distinctions are still rigidly in force. The lan- 
guage is unlike either Chinese or Japanese, and its alphabet 
has only twenty-seven letters. ¢ 

The country is mountainous, and agriculture is the chief 
business. Rice, wheat, tobacco, cotton, and hemp are the 
principal articles of cultivation. The industrial arts are but 
slightly developed. It is well supplied with rivers and small 
streams, and rich in minerals of gold, silver, copper, and iron. 
Coal is also abundant. Women are held in a very low position, 
and have no recognition under the laws of Corea. Marriage 
is a matter of etiquette; the terms are settled by the heads of 
the families. The bride and bridegroom have no opportunity 
of seeing each other until they meet on the marriage platform 
and bow to each other as man and wife. Polygamy is not 
permitted. 

Education, as in China, is ostensibly held in high estimation, 
and all public officials must pass certain examinations. Ex- 


aminers are appointed by the government, which take account 
only of results. These examinations are held each year at 
the capital, and candidates flock there from all of the eight 
provinces into whick the country is divided. After the exami- 
nation is concluded, then follows a burlesque initiation which, 
though not enforced, is rendered imperative by custom. The 
novice puts on his robes and has his face stained with ink and 
besprinkled with flour, and is subjected to whimsical insults, 
as he proceeds on horseback with sound of music to visit the 
chief dignitaries of the State, the examiners, etc. 


[Believing that teachers should keep themselves and their 
pupils informed in regard to current events, we propose, in 
The Teachers’ Miscellany Department, to aid them-in brief 
papers containing authentic information, like this on Corea. } 


AMONG THE PINES. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
Out of the sultry glare that falls 
In shimmering fire on city walls 
And gleaming pave, whose tropic heat 
Barns dazzled eye and lingering feet,— 
Come, where the mellower sunlight shines 
On grassy hills and feathery pines; 
And, leaving work-life’s busy care, 
Drink deep of heaven’s diviner air! 


Enter these dim cathedral aisles: 

No smoke of burning flesh defiles, 
Where, fled from flame and noise of day, 
Silence and shadow hide away; 

And reverently, with lifted face, 

Receive the spirit of the place, 

In the awed hush and cooling shade, 
And the weird whispers overhead. 


Forget that learnéd clerks have said, 

** There’s no hereafter for the dead; 
That brain beneath the microscope 
Shows neither duty, faith, nor hope; 
That not one chemic test finds God 

In any substance, gas, or clod!”’ 

And, only counselled by thy heart, 

Take what the murmuring pines impart! 


No lack of odorous incense here, 
Fitting the balmy atmosphere 

With healing for the soul and flesh, 
And ministrations pure and fresh; 
Nor need ye other songs than these 
Of quivering leaves and drowsy bees, 
So gently on the ear that press 

They seem but uttered silences! 


Come, worn and wearied ! leave behind 
The gnawing canker of the mind; 

The wrestle of contending creeds; 

The doubt some poor half-knowledge feeds; 
And the veiled Genius of the Wood 

Shall give thee rest, and strength, and food, 
And something subtler than the balm 

Of pines, will wrap thy soul in calm! 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. and many others ask in substance as follows: ‘‘ A man 
buys a farm for a certain sum, agreeing to pay for it, principal 
and interest, in a certain number of equal annual payments. 
What will be the annual payment ?”’ 

As there seems to be a mania this year for buying farms in 
this way, although this problem has been solved once or twice 
in this column, we will give some general directions which 
will enable our friends to solve any problem of this kind, or to 
find out that they can’t do it. 

First find the amount of the purchase-money at the given 
rate of interest when the last payment becomesdue. This will 
be the sum of a series whose first term is the required pay- 
ment ; the second term, this payment plus one year’s interest; 
the third term, the payment plus two years’ interest; and s0 
on, the number of terms being the number of payments. The 
problem thus becomes: Given the sum, the number of terms, 
and the law of formation of a series, to find the first term. 
The manner of doing this will depend on the nature of the 
series. In the above problem simple interest will give an equi- 
different, while compound interest gives an equimultiple series. 


To 8S. 8. The motion of the lowest point of a wheel rolling 
on a horizontal plane is zero. Hence the other parts of the 
wheel move infinitely faster than this point. Your problem 
relating to tracing square and circle will be inserted when 
you send solution. 


F. A.C. gives some correct equations, but does not tell what 
is wrong in the paradox on page 380. 


M. A. B asks: 1. What is the value of 6 —4+ 3? 
2. Which is the largest, .4, 4., or *} ? 
Who will answer ? 


— 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 214.—Prove the following theorem: If from the 
intersection of the diagonals of a parallelogram lines be drawn 
to the middle points of the sides of any inscribed quadrilateral 
whose diagonals are parallel to the sides of the parallelogram, 
these lines will divide the quadrilateral into four equal pers 


ANOTHER PaRADOx. — Let a>b, and a—b=c; then 
(a —b) (a — b) = (a — 
ac—be 
—ac+ ab— b? = —ac + ab — b? 
a?—ab—ac= ab— — be, 
aja—b—c) = bia —b—c) 
a= b. Vv. 


added. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN TONIC. 
Dr. E. W. Robertson, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my expe 
rience can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons ; embracing all the technical points of 

business law; by Arthur Ciark,cl., pp. 201. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cesar's Civil War; edited for the use of schools by B. Perrin; cl. 
ork: University Pab, Co. 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


TOPICS AND QUESTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS EXAM- 
INATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES, 1882. 


THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING, 


1. What qualities, natural and acquired, ought the teacher 
to possess ? Give reasons, 

2. What is meant by “ organizing a school’? ? What points 
must be had in view, or what things must be provided for, in 
organizing a school ? 

8. Is it important that pupils be regular in their attendance 
upon school? Give reasons. How can regularity of attend- 
ance be secured, where it does not exist ? 

4. Does Reading demand much or little time in school ? 
What must be done to make the Reading exercise an educa- 
tional process ? What is ‘‘ an educational process ”’ ? 

5. Show how a study of English Literature may be made a 
means of successful mental discipline. How does it differ in 
this respect from Mathematics ? 

6. What subjects ought to occupy most time in a common 
school ? Give reasons. What ones should occupy the least 
time ? Give reasons, 

7. It is charged that the public school system tends to de- 
stroy the pupil’s individuality, by subjecting all minds to the 
same training. What can be done to prevent such a result ? 

8. What is the best method of giving instruction in Morals 
in a public school ? Why ought this to be done ? 

9. What are the advantages of grading the pupils in a 
school? What ones ought to be put into the same class ? 
Disadvantages of grading ? 

10. Ought a school to be ruled by love or fear, or both? To 
what motives ought the teacher to appeal in governing his 
school ? 

SCHOOL LAW. 


1, (a) What facts must the teacher’s register show ? (b) The 
teacher’s schedule ? 

2. Name: (a) The school officers who receive no compensa- 
tion for their official services. (b) Those who are required to 
give bonds. | 

3. (a) Upon what basis do county superintendents and 
township treasurers distribute school funds? (b) What dis- 
cretion have boards of school directors and boards of educa- 
tion relative to the length of time schools shall continue in 
session each year ? 

4. (a) What are the different grades of certificates authorized 
by law? (b) What are the qualifications for each ? 

5. Write in proper form a directors’ order on the township 


treasurer for the payment of some current expense of the 
district. 


5. Write an order for the payment of a teacher’s wages. 

7. Name the holidays to which teachers are entitled. 

8. Give a summary of the powers and duties of the County 
Superintendent. 

9. With whom may a board of directors make a valid con- 
tract to teach ? What conditions must be complied with be- 
fore the directors may lawfully issue an order to a teacher for 
his wages ? 

10. Upon what questions must a board of directors, in order 
to get power to act, ask the people of their district to vote ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Name and define the three departments of National and 
State governments: 

2. When and where, and for what purpose did the Federal 
Convention that framed the present Constitution meet ? 

8. What radical defects of the Articles of Confederation 
were remedied by the adoption of the present Constitution ? 

4. How was the Constitution ratified, and why in that pecul- 
iar manner ? 

5. State three qualifications for a President of the United 
States; and describe the two methods provided for electing a 
President. 

6. What is the Law-making power of the United States 


‘called, and of how many members is it composed ? 


7. What legislation must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ? 
8. (a) Which house confirms appointments of the President ? 


(0) Which house impeaches United States officers ? (c) Which 


house ratifies treaties? (d@) What vote ratifies treaties ? 


(e) What vote confirms appointments ? 


9. State the duties of the Grand and Petit Juries of State 
Courts. 

10. Distinguish republic from democracy; sovereignty from 
jurisdiction; majority from plurality; law from equity; pre- 
sentment from indictment. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, Answer the following questions respecting the Rhine 
river: (a) Where is its source? (d) What is its general di- 
rection? (c) Into what does it fall? (d@) What are the chief 
cities upon its banks ? (e) What are its chief tributaries ? 

2. (a) Which is the largest of the United States? (b) The 
smallest? (c) Which has the highest mountain? (d) Which 
produces the most wheat? (e) Which has the largest city ? 
( f) What States touch the Ohio River ? 

8. Define (a) Equator, (b) Longitude, (c) Tropic of Capri- 


‘corn, (d) Meridian, (e) Temperate Zones. 


4. Through what bodies of water would you pass in sailing 
westward from San Francisco to Paris ? 
5. Locate the following cities: (a) Calcutta, (b) Venice. 


‘(c) Madrid, Amsterdam, (e) Athens. 


6. Locate the following: (a) Mt. Vesuvius, (>) Mt. Shasta, 
(c) Long’s Peak, (d) Cheviot Hills, (e) Mt. Blanc. 

7. Describe briefly the surface of South America. 

8. (a4) Bound Missouri. (b) What is its area? (c) Name 
its chief minerals. (d) What is its largest city? (e) What is 
the population of its largest city ? 

9. Locate (a) the Sandwich Islands, (b) Ceylon, (c) the Isle 
of Man, (d) Cyprus, (e) the Nile River. 

10. Give a brief description of Chicago. 


U. S. HISTORY. 


1, What question of interest, of the 15th century, led to the 
discovery of America ? 

What was the first practical demonstration of the spherical 
form of the earth? What products of the New World 
wrought to its natives the greatest evil from the adventurers 
of the Old? Mention five eminent explorers and discoverers 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, and give the nationality of 
each. 

2. Mention three causes which retarded the growth of Eu- 
ropean settlements in North America. State some adequate 
cause of the great English emigration to the Northern Colonies 
in the 17th century. What was the extent of territory to 
which the name of Virginia was originally applied ? Who was 
John Winthrop ? 

3. Which of the colonial wars (ante-revolutionary) exercised 
the greatest influence over the destinies of the colonies ? 
Designate the respect in which this said war may be likened 
to the Mexican War. Mention two instances in which Ben- 
jamin Franklin directly advanced the welfare of his country. 
What was the chief Tory city, and which the largest city, in 
the colonies during the war of the Revolution? What was 
lost to the British Crown by the Treaty of Paris, 1783 ? 

4. What is the Constitution of the United States? What is 
the Federal Government ? What names are given the branches 
of the Legislative Department of the government of the United 
States? Name the fifth and tenth President of the United 
States ? What is the present population of the United States ? 

5. Bound any two States prominent for the military events 
which occurred therein during the War of the Rebellion. 
What campaign or movement in this war may be compared in 
its purpose to Burgoyne’s Expedition? What question did 
the battle of Gettysburg decide? When and where did Gen. 
Robert E. Lee surrender to Gen. U. S. Grant? In conse- 
quence of what crime did Andrew Johnson become Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United States ? 

(Concluded next week.] 


OBITUARY. 


William Henry Allen, president of Girard College, died at 
the college in Philadelphia, August 29, being nearly 75 years 
old. He was born at Augusta, Me., in 1808, graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1833, at the age of twenty-one. Shortly 
afterward he was placed in charge of the Greek and Latin 
classes of the Oneida Conference Seminary at Casanova, N. Y., 
where he remained two and ahalf years. At the expiration 
of this time he returned to Augusta and took charge of the 
high school for about six months. He filled various professor- 
ships in Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pa. He became presi- 
dent of Girard College in 1849, and continued in that position 
until 1862. After an absence of five years he returned to that 
post in 1867, where he remained until his decease. He was 
chosen president of the American Bible Society in 1812 
and resigned in 1880. His work at the college has been emi- 
nently successful, and the institution has prospered under his 
wise administration. It was part of his duty to conduct all the 
religious and devotional exercises of the institution, as the 
will of Stephen Girard, with a view to prevent the introduc- 


tion of sectarian teachings, prohibited the officiating of clergy- 
men within the walls. He was a Methodist in religious belief. 
His scholarship and amiable characteristics have endeared him 
to all with whom he has been associated, and his memory will 
be fondly cherished by the thousands of young men who have 
felt his influence. He was eminently a character-builder. 


EMERSONIAN. 


— Science necessitates a faith commensurate with the 
grander orbits and laws which it discloses. Yet it does not 
surprise the moral sentiment. That was older and awaited 
expectant these larger insights.— Progress of Culture. 

— We know nothing rightly for want of perspective. ... It 
is a long way from granite to the oyster; farther yet to Plato, 
and the preaching of the immortality of the soul. — Essay on 
Nature. 

— Character is higher than intellect... . A great soul will 
be strong to live, as well as to think.—The American Scholar. 

— Character gives splendor to youth, and awe to wrinkled 
skin and gray hairs.—Zssay on Beauty. . 

— Manners are happy ways of doing thin 
stroke of genius or of love,—now repeated an 
usage.— Essay on Behavior. 

—-If you would lift me, you must be on higher ground. If 
you would liberate me, you must be free.— Essay on Eloquence. 

— We must leave our pets at home when we go into the 
street, and meet men on broad grounds of good meaning and 
good sense.— Essay on Culture. 

— ’Tis inhuman to want faith in the power of education, 
since to meliorate is the law of nature; and men are valued 
precisely as they exert onward or meliorating force.—Zssay on 
Culture. f 

— There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behav- 
ior, like the wish to scatter joy ae not pain around us.—Zs- 


; each one a 
hardened into 


say on Behavior. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


PATIENCE. 


‘This is a weary way to live. I’m sure I would rather wash 
all day, if I could, than to go into that school-room again.’’ 

So said Miss H. to a sister teacher as they passed out of the 
school-house together, one warm summer’s day. ‘* What’s 
the trouble to-day, Mary ? Ithought youenjoyed your school, 
and that your room was almost a model for the rest of us.”’ 

“Oh, everything’s the trouble! Everything goes wrong. 
I’ve been cheated into thinking I liked it. Tur JouRNAL 
and all the educational papers and speakers enlarge on the 
privilege and the delights of teaching, but I'd exchange them 
all for a ‘lodge in some vast wilderness,’ far from book or boy. 
I know the writers in those papers never could have taught in 
such a school as mine, or, if they have, they are not in earnest, 
only talking for buncombe. I used to think I had the material 
in me for a good teacher. I’m sure I’ve knowledge enough in 
my head to teach my pupils, at least, and I can tell what I 
know as well as most teachers. I used to build such castles 
about my schools. I made so many plans to improve and in- 
terest my pupils, I was sure I should succeed; my success 
would be so great that all the committeemen, far and near, 
would be after me (for a teacher, mean). There, don’t laugh 
at my long speech; I wonder I’ve any strength left to make it.”’ 

‘*So, you don’t like teaching ?”’ 

‘*No, not to-day. I like hearing good recitations. I like 
helping pupils when they wish to learn. It is real pleasure to 
give them the cup of knowledge when they drink it down asa 
thirsty man does cold water. Such pupils are, however, mostly 
in books I find not in schools likemine. This striving to wake 
up sleepy-heads, to pound away at stupidity; this trying all 
day to let a little light into Mike’s brain; this spending an hour 
to make Tim learn his two’s, — my head aches now, thinking 
of it. Then there is the sly trick you can half catch and yet 
cannot; the whispering, the noise, the lying; it is enough to 
wear out a stock of patience one hundred times greater than I 
have. My stock is low, and growing less every day.”’ 

**Do you remember what our old teacher used to tell us were 
the three most important qualifications for a good teacher ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes; the first was patience; the second, patience; the 
third, patience. Just what I don’t possess. I’ve lost mine, or 
worn it out in the cause. Now you, Alma, have a large fund 
of that needed article. You always keep just so even if your 
boys do‘ cut up’ as badly as mine. I know this, for I over- 
heard Mike O’Shay, yesterday, talking with one of the boys, 
Said Mike, ‘Och, but it’s no use tryin’ to taze our teecher, 
You can’t git her mad. I’ve tried all I’m a gon to. I was 
raal mean and desarved a floggin’, and she giv it to me good, 
but I think it hurt her falins more’n it did my back. Guess 
she felt the worst. I’ve done plaguin her any how.’ That’s 
what Mike said; then up spoke one of my scamps: ‘It’s good 
fun, sure, to taze our teecher; she just flashes up like blazes 
and scelds like mad.’ I didn’t stop to hear more. I’m sure 
I’m not fit for a teacher. I wish I had patience. Teach me 
your secret.’”’ S. R. M. 


VENTILATION AGAIN. 


While heartily agreeing with the views of your correspond- 
ent in THe JOURNAL of Aug. 17, or to the importance of se- 
curing for the school-room abundance of pure air, I fear his 
directions, followed to the letter, would bring disastrous re- 
sults to health. The following is a safe, as well as efficient, 
method of securing the admission of good and the escape of 
bad air from the school or any other kind of room, and its 
value can be tested at trifling expense. 

Provide for each window of the room a light board, five or 
six inches wide, a half-an-inch thick, and the length the same 
as the width of the window. These boards should be painted 
the color of the sash or window-casing. Set in each window 
one of the boards, edgewise on the sill, against the sash, and 
fasten it in this position. To ventilate the room, raise the 
lower sash on the windward side of the room, nearly to the 
top of the board, admitting the air through the vacant space 
thus left between the upper and lower sash, and, on the oppo- 
site side of the room, lower the upper sash eight or ten inches 


for the escape of the impure air. This simple method is suited 
to all rooms when ventilation must be had through the win- 
dows, and needs only trial to prove its efficiency. J. D B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 241. Please state where Miss Andrews’ Geographical 
Plays, referred toin THE JOURNAL of Aug. 17, may be obtained. 

Ans.—The Geographical Plays, by Jane Andrews, compris- 
ing United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, 
Australia and the Islands, and The Commerce of the World, 
are published by Lee & Shepard, Boston; price, 15 cents, by 
mail, postpaid. 

No. 237. ‘“S.” is right on Query 237. Webster’s Diction- 
ary will answer (1) of 239 wellenough. Let some New Yorker 
answer (3), and some Dutchman (2). Cc. R. B. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
In correspondence with our patrons we have received the 
following “‘ good words ’”’: 
*« All the teachers you have sent us have been good, even 
better than you represented,”’ 


‘*Many thanks for your efforts. You have done for me 
more than three agencies and advertising combined.” 


“‘T have been astonished at the number of good positions 
offered me, and now I am elected to one of them,”’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—There was a reduction of $16,128,261 in the 
national debt during the month of August.——The chief dig- 
nitaries of the Mormon church have issued a characteristic ad- 
dress to their disciples in denunciation of the Edmunds anti- 
polygamy law. —— There have been 102 business failures 
throughout the country during the past seven days. —— A 
snowstorm prevailed at Leadville, Col., on Tuesday night, 
Aug. 29, and on the morning of the 30th.——The latest reports 
from the inundated districts in Texas confirm the first ac 
counts. In some settlements not a house was left standing, 
and it is now definitely known that upward of two hundred 
persons lost their lives.——The West Point military depart- 
ment has been discontinued by order of President Arthur.—— 
The Social Science Association began its annual session at Sar- 
atoga Monday evening. The proceedings consisted of an 
opening address by Francis Wayland of Yale College, and the 
presentation of the annual report by the secretary. 

Central and So. America.—All the heavy work on the inter- 
oceanic canal is to be stopped.——The drought continues to be 
severely felt in several of the republics.——The Government 
of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador have ordered corn from 
the United States. ——— News from Peru is not important, 
With the withdrawal of the Chilian garrison from the interior 
the Indians have quieted down, but the military leaders con- 
tinue to plunder as a means of livelihood.——Montero is well 
on his way to Arequipa, whence he will proceed to La Paz to 
try and induce the Bolivians to refuse to sign a truce with Chili. 

Great Britain. — Two hundred and thirty four members of 
the Dublin police were dismissed last week for attending a 
meeting on Thursday night at which the conduct of the chief 
superintendent of the force wascondemned. Subsequently the 
entire force, with the exception of the officers and the detect- 
ives, struck. In the evening rioting broke out, but up toa 
late hour no serious violence had been committeed. The city, 
however, is at the mercy of the mob, and the various stations 
are under military protection. ——— The English steamer Lake 


- Nepigon, from Liverpool for Montreal, ran aground on Ark- 


low bank, Ireland, early Thursday morning. 

Egypt.—The attitude of the belligerents remain virtually in 
statu quo, General Wolseley telegraphing that everything was 
quiet at the front-on Monday. Kassassin advices state that 
Arabi Pasha holds an excellent position, and that his cavalry 
have successfully masked his movements,——The British Gov- 
ernment will send three additional battalions of infantry to 
General Wolseley, and reserve-depots will be established at 
Alexandria from which to reinforce the depleted ranks of the 
British army.——The British Government has assented to the 
landing of 2,000 or 3,000 Turkish troops at Port Said. 

Persia.—The ratifications of a convention between England 
and the Shah of Persia for the suppression of the slave traffic 
have been exchanged. By this agreement, British cruisers 
will be permitted to visit and detain merchant vessels under 
the Persian flag engaged in, or reasonably suspected of, carry- 
ing slaves. 

Turkey.—It is stated that the powers have advised an armis- 
tice between the Turkish and Greek troops, and that Greece 
is willing to agree to the proposition if the Greek troops are 
allowed to continue to occupy the positions they held before 
the fighting occurred. 

Mexico. — A revolution is threatened in Sonora, in conse- 
quence of an attempt to depose Governor Orton. 


A new profession is opening in Europe to young 
men and educated ladies,—that of electrical engineer- 
ing. The enormous extension of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines into every part of the world has created a 
great demand for skillful electricians. 


Goop Times will appear about Sept. 15, the good- 
will and entire management iaving been transferred to 
Mr. L. H. Marvel (office, 16 Hawley street), to whom 
all contributions should be sent, and with whom all 
business may be transacted. Mr. Marvel’s long experi- 
ence, both as a writer and an educator, is a guarantee 
that the magazine will be successfully conducted under 
his direction. 


THE recent meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Montreal, a synopsis of 
which appears on another page, was very successful, 
both in number of members and papers. As it was im- 
possible and undesirable to give a review of each paper, 
many being of interest only to specialists, we have se- 
lected only the more important or radical essays, show- 
ing the trend of thought of scientists upon questions 
with which educators often have to deal or to discuss. 
The teacher of the young should let no theory, however 
radical, as the great questions of science, pass unheeded 
in these days of progress. 


THE annual meeting of the Social Science Association 
began its sessions at Saratoga Springs on Monday even. 
ing. President Francis Wayland, of Yale College, made 
the opening address; and Secretary F. B. Sanborn, of 
Concord, Mass., presented his yearly report, in which 
he made the statement that in no year since 1865, when 
the Association was organized, has there been so many 
men of high genius and distinguished merit in America 
and England die as during the past pear. Emerson, 
Darwin, Longfellow, Rogers, Jevons, Potter, and 
others eminent in all departments of knowledge, have 
passed away. These persons were not all members of 
this Association, but they were all leaders. Marshaling 
each his own forces and confronting each his own task, 
we can claim the fellowship of the loftiest arts and 
enjoy the triumphs of poetry and philosophy. <A thou- 
sand heads have been busy with the problem. A million 
hands have toiled at the task, but of all these, each in 
his own field of thought, Emerson and Darwin were the 
leaders. After eulogizing Darwin, who was compared 
to Wellington as a campaign leader, reference was made 
to Professor Rogers, the first president of the Associ- 
ation, who died during the past year. He was eulogized 
for his ability and learning and as the earnest friend of 
social progress. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which he founded, was a fitting monument to 
him. An extract from an address giving the scope and 
aims of the Social Science Association, issued by Prof. 
Rogers as president of the Association in 1866, was read 
to show his comprehension of the subject then. Allu- 
sion was made to Herbert Spencer, whose presence here 
is welcomed with the hope that he may take part in the 
discussions of the Association. He has come to test by 
ocular demonstration the truth of what England has 
been saying about America, and what America has 
boasted of itself. 

We hope to present in THe JouRNAL a carefully 
prepared digest of the work of this important meeting, 
which will continue its sessions during the present 
week. 


GOOD AUTHORITY. 


— Cou. Hiaerson, in a very kind note, writes: 
“ You are certainly accomplishing a great deal in your 
efforts to raise the standard of our educational literature, 
and you have done this especially by the writings of Dr. 
Harris, Mr. Dickinson, Miss Brackett, Mrs. Hopkins, 
and others, who never fail to give the reader rich food 
Sor thought.” 

— Hon. Greorae W. Hoss, of Kansas, says, in The 
Educationist : “ Tur JourRNAL oF Epvucation, by com- 
mon consent, stands at the head of educational literature 
in this country.” 

— “I enjoy Tue Journat more than any other 


ae paper,” says Miss C. B. Saarp, of Fort Wayne, 
4 


THE SCHOOLING OF VACATION. 


Not the attendance on any “summer school,” but the 
general schooling that every live teacher ought to gain 
from a well-spent vacation, is the thing we mean. There 
are two ways of spending this three months’ interreg- 
num which are of more than questionable utility. First, 
is the notion of absolute “rest,””—mental and bodily in- 
action for any purpose beyond the mere accumulation 
of vital force. Our own experience and observation 
have shown this to be a failure. A tired-out teacher, 
given up to a three months’ lounge, inevitably comes 
out more haggard, wearied, and worried than she went 
in. The school-fiend, like the old man of the sea, has 
ridden her brain and mocked at her blessed hope of rest. 
The most dangerous thing that any mental worker can 
do is to let life drift, for invariably the dominant idea 
of the mind grasps the helm and steers the soul and 
body into troubled waters. 


Equally mischievous is the habit, stimulated by the 
summer schools, of making vacation a period of severe 
study. There is little danger that the average school- 
master or mistress will be seriously damaged by over- 
work at the summer institute, convention, or even at 
Chautauqua, or Cottage City. The social spirit at most 
of these places is in the ascendant, and the most imper- 
ative “conductor” labors in vain to cheat his restless 
crowd out of its due quotaof frolic andfun. But a very 
valuable class of our superior teachers are doing them- 
selves a permanent injury by spending vacation in se- 
vere study. The over-worked brain and nerves invari- 
ably assert their rights and claim a change of occupation 
in the midst of the school-term which vacation was es- 
tablished to supply. 

The best vacation-school for the teacher is the occu- 
pation of time which brings one into most vital connec- 
tion with the common life of the world as distinguished 
from the special life of the school. The wisest doctor 
overcomes a special weakness by making up the reserved 
force of the system, which gives new vitality to the ex- 
hausted function. So the peculiar form of weariness 
that haunts the teacher about the Fourth of July is not 
to be treated by “local applications,” but drowned out 
in a flood of new life. Let the teacher mingle in the 
ordinary affairs of the home, cultivate society, go abroad 
with nature, read a few inspiring books, especially try 
to pick up two or three valuable new acquaintances, and 
generally give up cheerfully to the claims of the broad- 
est life within reach, and the peculiar fatigue of the 
school-room will be lifted like a stranded boat carried 
out to sea by a rising tide. The majority of teachers 
have in their own home and neighborhood ample re- 
sources for such a helpful vacation. The trouble with 
us all is not so much lack of opportunity as the narow- 
ness, dullness, or fastidious eonceit that prevents us 
from even knowing the common lot into which we are 
cast. But, in a country like ours, almost any teacher, 
by a little wisdom and economy, can also secure an 
“outing” which will brighten up the vacation and give: 
a lead for the whole year. 

And just this wholesome way of spending a vacation 
is the best “normal institute” for the teacher. We 
have no word of disparagement for the most thorough 
training in the best principles and methods for the 
humblest teacher in the land. Butthe most radical de- 
fect in our teaching-class is immaturity of mind, imper- 
fect knowledge, inability to grow by the direct study of 
nature, the association with people, and the reading of 
books. A teacher in this plight can no more be in- 
structed in scientific methods than a brickbat can be 
polished into a block of marble. All good training in 
professional skill implies a subject to be trained, —a 
person of sufficient capacity, acquirement, and move- 
ment to comprehend the meaning of a profession, and 
be ambitious for skill therein. The greatest teacher is, 
perhaps, more in need than anybody of this perpetual 
rejuvenation of the soul, this mingling of the whole life 
in the common life of nature and humanity, this break- 
ing down of personal and professional conceits, being 
blown out, even, of scientific ruts, and, for the time, 
‘brought to realize the glory and vastness of the com- 
mon lot of the masses of his kind. It will be found, 
this week, that the teachers, whether in college or the 


district school, who have lived the most and touched on 
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the greatest variety of healthful and hopeful influences 
during vacation, will come to their work bearing the 
richest treasures for student or child; better qualified 
than ever to be more than the pedagogue, — even the 
father or mother of the school family intrusted to their 
care. 


UNSCIENTIFIC SCIENCE. 


The Scientific American of Aug. 5 and 12 labors 
through two columns in what seems to us a most lament- 
ably unscientific judgment on public-school affairs. It 
assigns several reasons for what it calls “the decline of 
schooling,” most of which would not account for the 
fact, provided it is true that there is a falling off in at- 
tendance upon the public schools. The fact is that the 
American free school was never so powerful, so numer- 
ously attended, so established in the convictions of the 
influential classes of the leading States of the Union as to- 
day ; never coming into favor in States where it has not 
hitherto been well established so rapidly as at this mo 
ment. There are two reasons for an apparent decline 
in attendance proportionate to the increase of popula- 
tion, and these causes are chiefly in operation in large 
cities. 

One cause is the determination of a considerable sec- 
tion of the priesthood of more than one sect to make 
the school an attachment to the church, and monopolize 
all instruction for their own class. The other is the 
unwillingness of great numbers of ignorant operatives 
to give their children a fair chance for schooling, even 
thrusting their little ones into their work-day life at 
the tenderest age. Nowhere out of New England has 
the State seriously attempted to prevent this gross 
abuse of parental authority. These two causes, in a 
country filling up with untaught immigrants, account 
largely for the proportionate decline spoken of, and the 
reason assigned by the Scientific American, — that the 
schools fail to meet the demands of an intelligent pub- 
lic, — will not bear investigation. Indeed, the great 
majority of private schools of real merit have been pow- 
erfully modified, in recent years, by the methods of the 
public-school system, and their patronage is largely due 
to this fact. 

The Scientific American is in danger of falling into 
the very unscientific conceit of a clique of cultivated 
critics on education, — that, while the higher culture 
should aim at the development of a class of experts, the 
schools of the people should attempt nothing beyond 
the development of a common class, trained to get a liv- 
ing by the labor of the hands. On the contrary, we 


‘ hold that, desirable as the so-called “industrial educa- 


tion” may be, and useful as a general training in “the 
use of tools’? may appear, the radical educational diffi- 
culty with a vast majority of the American people is 
not at this point. The fundamental neéds of nine-tenths 
af our people, today, is mental and moral development 
on the line of a general uplift of manhood and woman- 
hood. Until the freedmen, the vast multitudes of re 
cent immigrants, the millions of ignorant and vicious 
people of native descent, are waked up to a better use 
of their own meutal powers and a more stringent type 
of character and morals, with something approaching a 
true refinement, there will be no real progress in Amer- 
ican affairs. It is this gross neglect of the common ob> 
ligation and need of every American child in millions 
of our people that account for the poor work, the lasi- 
ness, the crime and disorder which undoubtedly exist. 
The most powerful influence against this is the public 
school, with that portion of private instruction most 
nearly allied to its methods. To ascribe these evils to 


‘defects in the common school, is like blaming the stove 


in your parlor for the low temperature, whereas without 


‘the stove you would freeze, and all you want is more 


fuel and a better draft. It is not another kind of edu- 


‘cation, but more, and more, and yet more of the best 


we now have that the country needs. A great deal of 
the talk of some of our experts about “industrial edu- 


“cation” is very unscientific twaddle. How can the 
“mass of American children in country district schools 


be taught “scientific agriculture” and “skilled house- 


keeping” by any teachers the people will be able or 
“willing to employ? How can the masses of school- 
children in our cities be given any valuable training in 
“the use of tools” in the few broken years of their 


school-life without neglecting the general training ab. 
solutely needful to every American? And how are we 
to impart skilled industrial training to children in the 
condition of the classes for whom it isdemanded? You 
cannot polish a brickbat, neither can you make a skill- 
ful farmer, mechanic, housekeeper, or anything of an 
ignorant, half-naked, vicious, semi-savage of the planta- 
tion, the mountains, or the city. As fast as the average 
American citizen comes into possession of his own fac- 
ulties, becomes more thoughtful, better informed, and, 
especially, more thoroughly grounded in moral and re- 
ligious principles, will his work improve in quality and 
quantity. It is not “scientific” to drop the best 
thing in America in the hope of picking up some- 
thing better. Neither does it argue true culture to 
assail the people’s school in the cynical style, with such 
astounding indifference to obvious facts, that is too much 
the fashion in some quarters where we should look for 
broader, wiser, and more elevated views. 


COMMON VS. UNCOMMON SCHOOLS. —(II) 


As our country grows older and more complex in its 
social affairs, it is not strange that the controversies 
which still embarrass the educational life of European 
nations should come to the front and boldly challenge 
the American theory of the public school. The most 
obstinate of these foreign contests arises from their pe- 
culiar social and ecclesiastical condition. There are 
those among us who honestly believe the common school 
cannot minister to the wants of a highly developed 
social state, and is destined to go to pieces finally on 
the rock of the sectarian conscience. 

One reason why we reject these predictions is the 
purely voluntary character of our public school system. 
It does not compel any man to send his child to the 
public school, and it protects every clique, sect, or com- 
bination in the right to establish special institutions of 
learning, even in some cases of marked public utility, 
supporting them by publicfunds. Thus every citizen is 
free to educate his children as he will, within the limits 
of public order and morality, and the only compulsion 
in the matter is the payment of the tax which supports 
the common school for the common good. To object to 
this as a hardship would involve the whole question of tax- 
ation for public uses. Not one citizen in five hundred 
in Massachusetts will ever sail into a harbor on the 
Gulf, or directly be helped by a new post-office building 
in Portland, Oregon. The claim, occasionally put forth, 
that the payment of a school-tax implies the right to 
impose the tax-payer’s peculiar social or religious 
notions as a “rider ” to the law, is thoroughly opposed, 
not only to a republican, but to any, form of govern- 
ment strong enough to hold a people together. Of 
course there is a point beyond which taxation for pub- 
lic schooling becomes an injustice. That point, theo- 
retically, is the place where the common is merged in 
the uncommon use of the school. Practically, this 
point varies with the civilization of each State; an ex- 
penditure in an old, rich, densely populated common- 
wealth, like Massachusetts, being justified, while in the 
territory of New Mexico it would be a positive injus- 
tice. In this, as in other things, we must abide by the 
“sober second thought” of the majority, the ultimate 
appeal in American affairs. 

The reason why the increasing class of wealthy, 
cultured, and socially exclusive people should support 
the common school is, the absolute necessity of that com- 
mon training for intelligent and moral citizenship for 
the masses which can be obtained nowhere else. Every- 
thing in America, including the possibility of a wealthy, 
cultured, and socially superior class, depends on the in- 
telligence and character of the multitudes who consti- 
tute the majority. Without this platform of reliable 
citizenship as a base, nothing superior can live a mo- 
ment in our country. Let any contemptuous member 
of that class spend a week among the freedmen of the 
sea islands of South Carolina, or the laborers on the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana, or attend a convention 
of ignorant Pennsylvania miners on a strike, and ask 
himself how long his particular order would survive in 
a State governed by such a majority. Besides, there is 
no school of practical and public life so valuable for the 


which isa part of American public life,—a daily rehear- 
sal by the children of the great drama of citizenship in 
which every man or woman is cast for a part whose im- 
portance is only measured by the ability and character 
of the actor. So, whatever may be the decision of any 
superior man concerning the propriety of educating his 
own children in the public school, there are the most 
weighty reasons why his influence should be cast in 
behalf of the most generous support of this great univer- 
sity of the American people. For, just in proportion 
as the people are lifted in mental and moral stature will 
the finest results of higher social life become possible, 
and all classes be bound together in a firm regard to’ the 
common weal, 


DRIFT. 


— We are glad to learn that the cities of Durham and New: 
bern, N. C., have just made arrangements to establish graded 
schools, after the style described in our notice of Goldsborough 
and Wilson. Wilmington, the largest city in the State, is also 
moving for a better organization of her public schools, and has 
invited Professor Noble, late of the Bingham School, to the 


superintendency. The institutes held in various parts of the 
State appear to have made a gratifying success, and an educa- 
tional revival is evidently in progress in the old North State. 


—A party of six jolly school-girls, of various degrees of 
avordupois (92 to 145), from seventeen to twenty-two years of 
age, have just completed a walking-tour of four-hundred miles 
among the mountains of North Carolina. They carried knap- 
sacks, wore short dresses, walked with stout staves; when pos- 
sible, slept in hammocks swung from trees and covered with 
canvass. One night they camped in a graveyard, and once re- 
ceived a nocturnal visit from a bear. They climbed Bald 
Mountain, and tried to find out the reason of its late volcanic 
rumblings. Of course, they kept a journal, and two of the 
party made sketches. Although their tramp led them through 
some of the wildest regions of the State, they found no ‘‘ snakes 
in the grass,’’ and were never troubled by wild men; their only 
annoyance being from certain anxious members of their own 


sex who worried them with representations of the impropriety 
and danger of their undertaking. Of course, everybody was 
helpful, as people always are, now-a-days, when a set of plucky 
maidens turn out to do a good thing, even though not ap- 
proved by Mrs. Grundy. 


— That enterprising and very useful body, the American 
Missionary Association, has decided to make a raid upon that 
realm of mental darkness, the eastern mountain district of 
Kentucky. This region, as large as New Hampshire, and re- 
sembling it in physical structure, until the past few years has 
been one of the most secluded realms east of the Mississippi. 
There are counties without a carriage road, inhabited by peo- 
ple who live in houses without windows, in a most primitive 
state of ignorance, superstition, and social demoralization. 
This portion of Kentucky was strongly for the Union in the late 
war, and was first introduced to the knowledge of the people 
by the campaigning of our western armies. Berea College is 
situated among the foot-hills of this great wilderness, in Mad- 
ison County, and numbers a good many of these young white 
people among its students. One of these young women has 
lately been sent forth as a teacher to what is called Pine Grove 
College, Jackson County, and already boasts of a school-house 
with a window, and a private room with two windows and a 
lock on the door. A large number of these graduates of Berea 
are working in the little public schools of this benighted re- 
gion; and, with the progress of railroading, the development 


of the mineral wealth, and the increase of taxation for public 
schooling, there is a brighter hope ahead. There is no better 
stock in America than this *‘ rough and ready’’ population of 
this vast central Appalachian world, extending from southern 
New York to central Alabama, and nowhere will the work of 
the educational missionary bring in a more abundant harvest. 


Renewal of our Special Premiums. 


THE “ATLANTIC” PORTRAITS. 
Our Best Offer for 1882. 


We are glad to inform our patrons that we are now 
able to offer the full set of Attantic Portraits for 
premiums. Any person sending us one new subscription 
to THE JourNAL and $250, will be entitled to one of 
the following life-size portraits,—all genuine works of art: 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, BRYANT, 
HOLMES, LOWELL. 


A club of five will entitle the sender to the six por- 
traits. This offer is especially commended to Normal 
Graduates who are about to start on their life-work. 
For sample copies, address 

Tuomas W. BickNELIL, 


children of our well-to-do people as the common school, 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. LotHrop & Co.’s PUBLICATIONS. 
Mrs. Solomon Smith Looking On. By Pansy. 

Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Alden is a tireless worker. So long as evils exist in 
family or society which can be remedied, we may count on 
finding ‘‘ Pansy’s’’ pen busy in the good work. The present 
story has for its principal character an old country lady of 
primitive ways, but who is deeply and practically religious, 
besides being gifted with an unusual share of shrewdness 
and sound common sense. She is a keen observer, and her 
comments on people and things are always to the point. She 
goes to the city from her country home on a short visit, and 
while there attends a Sunday-school convention. Her descrip- 
tion of it and of the people who attended it is true to the life, 
and contains a good many sharp truths. She always has a 
word at the right time, and says it in the most effective way; 
never angrily, sarcastically or rebukingly, but kindly, and 
with a tact and directness which always penetrate the joints 
of the harness, and do its work. But the interest of the 
work does not lie wholly in the sayings and doing of Mrs. 
Solomon Smith. There are plenty of other characters; some 
of them exceedingly well drawn, and the story in which they 
all play a part is full of incident, and happily told. 


Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Gilman. Illus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The twelve stories here brought together, the work of nearly 
as many popular writers, are intended to illustrate the persist- 
ence with which the idea of freedom has been pursued through 
the centuries from the earliest historic times down to the days 
of King John and the Barons. They are written in a bright 
and popular style, and to a strict adherence, where it has been 
possible, to the facts of history. Anna Laurens Dawes relates 
the story of Judas Maccabeus, ‘‘ The Hammer of the Gen- 
tiles,’’ and his successful conflict with the oppressors of his 
nation. Amanda B. Harris presents anew the legend of 
** Horatius at the Bridge;’’ the editor contributes three inter- 
esting articles, — ‘‘ Miltiades at Marathon,’’ ‘‘In the German 
Woods Long Ago,’’ and ‘‘Out of the Dark;’’ Lizzie W. 
Champney, in a sketch entitled ‘‘Two Immortal Names,’’ 
tells the story of Leonidas and his three hundred at the pass 
of Thermopylz; Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, in ‘‘ The Barbari- 
an’s Overthrow,’’ describes the battle of Chalons between the 
savage Huns under Attila on one side, and the Goths and 
Romans on the other; Susan Coolidge has a sketch of the siege 
of Syracuse two thousand years ago, and Harriet Slidell Mac- 
kenzie gives in brief but effective form the story of ‘‘ Magna 
Charta.’’ The volume is handsomely bound and well illus- 
trated, and will be a welcome addition to the library of every 
boy and girl who delight in historical reading. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. By Dudle 
Deputy Supt. of Schools, San Francisco, 
Bancroft & Co. 

This books consists of one thousand graded examples, care- 
fully prepared and arranged by Mr. Stone, with a view to sim- 
plify and make more directly practical the teaching of arith- 
metic. It is adapted for both teachers and pupils. The 
**Suggestions to Teachers’’ should be carefully read by all 
teaching arithmetic. It is important to know what is essential 
to teach to secure accuracy and facility in arithmetical opera- 
tions. The advice given to concentrate drill mainly upon the 
four rules, fractions, the tables, and interest, is good. The 
examples given are well suited to test pupils on business work, 
in all grades of the common school, to which is added one 
hundred supplementary examples more difficult in character, 
but all practical. The manual will be found useful to both 
teachers and pupils. It is well printed and tastefully bound. 


New 


Boston: D. 


C. Stone, 
al.: A. 


LitTLE Gems OF LITERATURE FOR MEMORIZING. 
York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 


This little book contains real gems of literature selected from 
the best authors, adapted to the wants of pupils in the public 
and private schools, and for the family. The good work inau- 
gurated, most prominently by Superintendent Peaslee of Cin- 
cinnati schools, of requiring pupils to commit to memory and 
repeat brief quotations for our best writers, should become 
universal, By this practice the memory is strengthened, ‘a 
wider and better knowledge of language and authors is ob- 
tained, and best of all, a taste for pure and ennobling litera- 
ture is developed. A few lines committed and recited each 
week will store the minds of the young with good thoughts. 
The selections of this book are of the very best quality, both 
in prose and poetry, and will furnish to the teachers just the 
class of selections they can recommend, and enable them to 
add information about books and authors that will be very 


useful to pupils. 


MacVIcAR’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC; Oral and Written. 
For Common and Graded Schools. By Malcom MacVicar, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of MacVicar’s Arithmetics, etc. New 
York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 


This arithmetic has been prepared with special reference to 
the wants of the common and graded schools of the country, 
and is admirably adapted to give, when properly taught, a 
thorough knowledge of all arithmetical operations involved in 
the practical affairs of life. The constant aim of the author 
in this book seems to be to develop in a natural order the men- 
tal power of the pupils, and help to form in them proper hab- 
its of attention and correct reasoning. To this end all obso- 
lete matter, arithmetical puzzles or problems which have no 
practical value, have been carefully eliminated. All the defi: 
nitions and explanations are simple and concise, and are ac- 


companied by illustrations and examples, which will give the 
pupils an accurate knowledge of business, as well as of arith- 
metical science. The publishers have made the book in good 
style,—well printed on good paper and substantially bound. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Embracing all the Technical 
Points of Business Law. By Arthur B. Clark, principal B. 
& S. Business College, Newark, N. J. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Perhaps one of the most pertinent criticisms made on the 


American System of Public Instruction is, that the graduates 
of our common schools have little preparation for business 
life. It is important that the students of our institutions of 
learning should know something of the general laws of busi- 
ness, how to manage the simple matter of bargain-making, 
how to make notes and collect them, and to draw other ordin- 
ary mercantile and commercial papers properly. Very disas- 
trous mistakes are made because the general principles or rules 
of law are not observed in busines; and the main reason for 
the frequent blunders is that the common rules applicable to 
business are not taught in the schools. Mr. Clark has paved 
the way for the introduction of this branch of study in the 
higher grades of the public and private schools, by preparing 
an excellent text-book treating of commercial law, contracts, 
corporations, commercial notes, checks, drafts, transfers, in- 
terest, usury, agencies, partnerships, guarantee, warranty, 
sales, liens, real-estate conveyancing, mortgages, banking in 
all of its forms, etc. The book is divided into fifty lessons, 
with questions following each lesson. Two lessons a week for 
two terms of school would complete this very important de- 
partment of education. We find the statements, definitions, 
rules and usages of business correctly and concisely given in 
this work, and commend it to the attention of teachers and 
school officials. The matter of which it treats should be in- 
troduced into the schools of every town and city in the land. 


Arith- 
ndon: 


A Most Elemen 


Tue GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. 
New York and 


metic. By Mary Steadman Aldis. 

Macmillan & Co. 

This attractive little book is designed as a help in the home 
and in the elementary school, in laying intelligently the foun- 
dations of one of the most important branches of instruction. 
Children should be made to comprehend the first principles of 
arithmetic at the outset of their study of the science. This 
is intended to be read to the child, and is divided into lessons, 
each of which is suited for a single exercise. The style is 
made intensely attractive for young children, and if followed 
up with questions and practical illustrations, such a book will 
do much to sharpen the attention and cultivate the memory, 
at the same time that practical arithmetic is being taught. 
The illustrations are good, and the print and binding excellent. 
The Great Giant Arithmos is made the friend of the young. 


L.|Brieut Days IN THE OLD PLANTATION Time. By Mary 


Ross Banks. [Illustrated by James H. Moser. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, $1.50. 
This volume is full of lively and interesting stories of childish 


adventures, of Southern life, in the days before the Civil War. 
They present a view of Southern life as seen and experienced 
in the days of slavery. It shows the author’s idea of the ne- 
groes’ life to have been one largely free from care, and adapted 
to the temperament of the race, full of vivacity, religious en- 
thusiasm, and veneration for the ‘‘Great Unseen.’ The de- 
lineation of negro characters, dialect, and love for their old 
masters is admirably presented. The illustrations are most 
appropriate, and add much to the interest of these lively sto- 
ries. The book is printed in large, open type on excellent pa- 
per; and attractively bound. It is a book which young people 
both North and South will heartily enjoy. 


A PractTicAL ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. 

rofessor of Mathematics in Phillips-Exeter Academy, and 

v. Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., ex-president of Harvard 
College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


This new arithmetic has been anxiously looked for by teach- 
ers, and it will be found that they have not waited in vain for 
a really good book. It isa book absolutely free from. techni- 
calities, and introduces the pupil at once to real work. No 
time is spent in memorizing rules, or in demonstrating ab- 
stract propositions; the pupil is by this text-book trained to 
obtain results rapidly and correctly. The authors believe that 
the shortest and surest road to a knowledge of arithmetic is by 
solving problems,—to cipher, to learn by doing,—and the book 
is prepared with special reference to this view. The problems 
are very numerous, and are admirably adapted to convey inci- 
dentally a great amount of accurate and valuable information. 
‘We know of no text-book that excels this in this particular. 
It is by no means intended for beginners, but for pupils who 
have a thorough knowledge of the first steps in numbers, and 
they should be “‘ at least twelve years of age’’ before entering 
upon the study of this work. We quote from the preface the 
views of the distinguished authors upon one or two points that 
will interest all teachers of arithmetic. They say: 


‘* Decimal fractions are introduced at the beginning of the 
book. Experience peoves that when thus taught they present 
no difficulty. The difficulty of decimal fractions arises sole] 
from comparing them with common fractions, and is avoi 

by teaching decimals first. The pupil learns the notation on 
both sides of the decimal-point as easily as on one side; provided 
the notation on both sides is presented at the same time. 
Much time is saved by strict adherence to the motto, ‘ Decimal 
fractions as goon as possible, thoroughly mastered; common 
fractions postponed as long as possible.’ ’ 

A careful examination of this work leads us to commend it 


heartily to teachers and school officers as a really good text- 


book, such as will help forward the correct methods of teach- 
ing in the schools of the grade for which it is specially de. 
signed. It requires work by the pupil, constant practice with 
the pencil, and the exercise of the reasoning powers of the 
scholar. The publishers have well performed their part in the 
proparation of this new book on arithmetic. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Harper & Brothers have in press Character Readings from 
George Eliot, edited by Prof. Nathan Sheppard. It will be on 
the plan of the same editor’s Dicken’s Reader, and will be 
illustrated. 


— We have received Common-Sense Musical Catechism, or 
Piano and Organ Pupil’s Companion, edited by Julia E. 
Nichols, and published by F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O. It 
consists of a series of musical questions and answers, and 


teaches not only the theory of music thoroughly, but also how 
to apply it in every way that it is possible to write it. Price, 
50 cents. 


— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, announce that 
they are preparing for 1883 a Longfellow Calendar and an 
Emerson Calendar. The text for each day of the year has 
been selected with care from the writings of Mr. Longfellow 
and Mr. Emerson, and forms an anthology of remarkable char- 


acter. The artistic features promise to be in keeping with 
their literary excellence, and all admirers of these eminent au- 
thors will welcome so attractive souvenirs with delight. 


— E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia, have issued an interest- 
ing book entitled The Adventures of a Virginian, by Oliver 
Thurston. In the preface we find the following important 
statements: ‘‘ The mind must become a polished instrument, 
a keen blade that can sever and divide truth from falsehood; 
an organized force that can overcome difficulties and accom- 
plish results. The test of education is not the number of 


books that one has read, but whether the mind has become 
ready, discriminating, and can penetrate the show and seem- 
ing of things to the substance of their reality and meaning.” 


— Babyland for 1882. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 
boards, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. This handsome quarto exem- 
plifies what the combined art of artist, engraver, and printer 
can doin the way of making a book beautiful. It is as at- 
tractive to the eyes of grown-up people as it can possibly be to 
those of the little ones, with its hundred or more illustrations, 
drawn expressly for its pages. Its stories are just such as the 


youngest juveniles will read with delight, and those who have 
a taste for drawing will have ample opportunity for its culti- 
vation in copying the twelve slate pictures it contains. 


— Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., has published King’s 
Hand-Book of Boston Harbor, by M. F. Sweetser, author of 
The Artist Biographies, Osgood’s New-England and White 
Mountains, etc. This beautifully printed book has over two 
hundred original illustrations, showing all the points of inter- 
est in and adjacent to Boston harbor. The text is replete with 
information such as not only all residents of Boston and vicin- 
ity will value, but such as every visitor will enjoy. The book 


is in every way a credit to the enterprising young publisher. 
We doubt if any city in the world has better guide-books than 
Boston. To Mr. King the credit is due. 


— Henry Holt & Co. have just issued No. 139 of the excel- 
lent ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,’’ one of the best collection of works 
of a light and entertaining character ever produced in this 
country. The volumes are handy in size.and attractive in 
make-up, and sold at the uniform price of $100 per volume. 
Look Before You Leap is the title of this latest novel, by Mrs. 


Alexander, author of The Wooing O’t. What Shall It Be? 
Ralph Wilton’s Weird, Her Dearest Foe, The Heritage of 
Longdale, Maid, Wife, and Widow, and The Freres, and is re- 
garded by our critic as equal to the best of her popular books. 


— Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, will have ready in 
October another volume of their series of ‘‘ Philosophical Clas- 
sics,’”’ being Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, by Prof. John 
Watson, of Queen’s University, Kingston. This series, says 
Dr. Holland of Trinity Church, Chicago, is the most ambitious 
enterprise America has yet attempted in philosophy, and has, 


in the names of its authors, the surest promise of success. 
The initial volume, by Professor Morris of Michigan Univer- 
sity, a critical exposition on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
is being well received at the hands of scholars and the press. 


— Philosophy, during the last few years, has received a new 
and seemingly vigorous impetus by the active work of those 
interested in the Concord School of Philosophy, — a school in- 
augurated four years ago by a few persons who have devoted 
much of their lives to the study of philosophy and kindred 
subjects. The school, as it holds its sessions in midsummer 
in the old town of Concord, has not been favored with large 
attendance; but its work, by reason of the reports in news- 
papers and periodicals, has attracted the attention of scholars 
throughout the country. And, in order that anyone may be 
able to follow the line of thought expounded at this school, it 
has been decided to publish full outlines of all the lectures and 
papers. These reports are revised by the authors, and ap- 
proved by the directors of the school, so that when they appear 
they are at once authentic and official. The volume will con- 
tain nearly two hundred pages, and will be printed handsomely 
from large-faced, new type, on finely-toned paper. A history 
of the school, and the complete programs of the three preced- 
ing years, will preface the lectures. The price will be merely 
$1.00 a copy; but, as the edition will be quite small, and the 


pages will not be eiectrotyped, those who may desire copies wil! 
0 well to order them in advance from the publisher, Mosee 


King, of Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. | 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROSPECT IN THE COTTON STATES. 


The educational outlook in the Cotton States is most en- 
couraging. Those who are prominent in business and social 
circles evince a decided interest in all that concerns practical 
and progressive school-work. The tendency is in favor of 
sound scholarship and liberal culture. In a few instances the 
doctors disagree on the subject of public schools, but the bal- 
ance is on the side of the system. There is a strong and grow- 
ing sentiment at the South in favor of public schools. The 
people differ in their opinions of the best methods. They do 
not agree as to meaning of education, but all agree that educa- 
tion of some sort is a necessity. 

During the past several months I have been in the leading 
cities of the South, and have made a careful study of the 
school-work in Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas. Virginia and Georgia, in some respects, 
hold the front rank. In Texas the people hardly talk of any- 
thing except education, and the papers of the State are full of 
discussions on the subject. Texas bids fair to become the 
Empire State of the South. The friends of the University of 
Texas think thatit will eventually rival the leading universities 
of Germany and England. The State has fifty million acres of 
school-lands. This secures for the schools an endowment 
fund of about one hundred million dollars. The people never 
tire of talking about their resources; expectation runs wild. 
The average Texan laughs at little Rhode Island, and counts 
the entire territory of New England as a smal) thing in com- 
parison with the great State of the Southwest. It is nearly 
nine hundred miles across Texas, going in several directions. 
The University of Texas is certainly destined to become an 
important institution if things take their natural course. I do 
not think, however, that Texas will have a Harvard for some 
years to come. 

In Arkansas the people are less enthusiastic; but, all things 
considered, the State is doing well. There are peculiar diffi- 
culties in the Cotton States which the people of the North and 
East can hardly appreciate until they visit this section and be- 
come acquainted with its present condition and past history. 
The ignorant negro element is a great drawback. Where the 
negroes are in the majority, it is impossible for the more intel- 
ligent white voters to properly provide for the public schools. 
Incompetent men, who can barely read and write, are put upon 
the school boards. The colored people are not to blame for 
their ignorance; they are rather to be pitied and helped. They 
are making a steady progress; this is very encouraging. As 
the colored people advance and are rightly educated, they com- 
mand respect for their race, and their labor becomes more 
profitable. Where 1 have found the most ignorance, there I 
have found the most indolence. Ignorance and indolence 
rest upon the same bench. It is not true, as some claim, 
that education conflicts with labor. Hence I rejoice in the 
right education of the industrial class of the South. 

The school-teachers and superintendents whom I have met 
are, in the main, men and women of broad and liberal culture. 
They have a great respect for the energetic workers of the 
North. Ihave found that the editors,—a well-informed class 
of men,—are warm friends of the schools. In some future 
paper I may speak more particularly of certain influential 
schoolmen whom I have had the pleasure to meet on my route. 

The people generally of the Cotton States are liberal and 
generous to a fault. They have a few social ideas and customs 
which distinguish them from the representative people of the 
East, but, in all that is distinctive of either section, each can 
learn of the other to great advantage. The Southern people 
are, as a rule, generous and open-hearted, and very kind and 
attentive to strangers. Theyare also, many of them, men and 
women of delicate refinement. It is easy to offend a South- 
ron’s sense of propriety, especially in small matters. 

Cultivated teachers from the East may come to the Cotton 
States with the utmost assurance of a cordial reception and 
ready appreciation. A fair amount of common sense, coupled 
with real courtesy and culture, will carry any man or woman 
through the South in good style. Teachers of a high grade 
can find a good opening in any of the Cotton States. 

Roanoke College, Va., 1882. J. E. BUSHNELL. 


FOREIGN. 


Austria. — According to the report for the scholastic year 
1880-81, Vienna had 28 superior primary schools, 50 primary 
schools for boys, 50 for girls, and 3 mixed primaries. These 
131 schools had 66,856 pupils, — 32,571 boys and 34,285 girls; 
1,294 regular teachers, of whom 914 were males and 380 fe- 
males, and 208 special teachers of religion, 38 of the French 
language, and 372 mistresses for needlework. The number of 
children of school-age in the city was 79,248. The total ex- 
penditure by the city for primary instruction was 11,212,231 
florins (a florin is 40.6 cents). 


SWITZERLAND,—Courses in cookery and domestic economy 
established not long since in Lucerne have accomplished such 


good results that similar courses are being introduced in other 
cantons. The number of students in the Univ. at Berne, for 
the summer term of 1882, is reported as 441. The faculties of 
medicine and law attract the larger number; 157 students 
being reported from the former, and 122 from the latter. 


BAVARIA.—Measures have been taken to insure the execu- 
tion of the law forbidding the employment of children under 


fourteen years of age more than six hours a day in any shop 
or manufactory. The inspector of the Palatinate regards the 
law as opr both to the interests of industry and of the 


children themselves, and seeks to have thirteen years made 
the limit of its application. 


FRANCE. — During the present season an exhibition of 
drawings and models of school-buildings is to be held in Paris. 
Prizes amounting to 500,000 francs are to be awarded. 


MONTENEGRO.—A real-gymnasium has just been established 
in Montenegro; as it is the first school of the grade in the State, 
great preparations were made for the opening ceremonies. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE.—A Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society has 
just been established in Alsace-Lorraine, with a capital of 6000 
marks (about $1,500). 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


The thirty-first meeting of the A. A. A. S. was called to 
order at Montreal, Canada, on the evening of Wednesday, 
Aug. 23, Princ Dawson. in the chair. After listening to a most 
royal welcome, the members, acting upon the advice of their 
chairman, proceeded to the duties of the hour, acting as a body 
of scientists ‘‘ who forgot for the moment the geographical 
position of their countries, looking down from their pedestal 
upon the governments that made unnatural boundaries.’’ 


The change in the Constitution effected at the last meeting, 
extending the scope of the Assoc., and dividing it into nine 
sections, each with a vice-president whose duty it is to deliver 
an address to the section over which he presides, relieved the 
retiring president from attempting, as heretofore, a general re- 
view of the progress of science during the past year. The re- 
tiring president, Prof. G. J. Brush, of Yale Coll., therefore 
confined his address to the subject of 


Mineralogy. 


The speaker introduced his topic by a history of the science 
in America, briefly alluding to early, typical workers in this 
dept. Dr. A. Bruce, a graduate of Columbia Coll., brought 
one of the first and best collections of minerals to this country 
in 1803. He was followed by Mr. D. B. Perkins, of New York, 
and later by Col. Geo. Gibbs, of Rhode Island, who brought a 
cabinet of more than 20,000 specimens from Europe. This 
collection was deposited at, and afterwards purchased by, 
Yale Coll., and its ownership gave a great impetus to the study 
of natural science at New Haven. Next may be mentioned 
Prof. P. Cleaveland, of Bowdoin Coll., who in 1816, published 
the first modern work in English on mineralogy. Most of the 
literature of the subject was in German or French. In Eng- 
lish the treatises were few. Kirnan, the eminent Irish min- 
eralogist, published a work renowned in its day, 1794, but it 
was now somewha' obsolete. Jameson’s treatise (1804) was 
exclusively devoted to the Wernerian system, whose disciples 
claimed mineralogy to be a purely natural science. They gave 
their attention entirely to ‘*how the mineral looked,’’ not at 
all to what it is.”’ On the other hand the development of 
analytical chemistry by the labors of Kiaproth and Bergelius 
had led many to take up mineralogy from a purely chemical 
standpoint. Either system, alone, was detrimeatal for begin- 
ners. Fortunately the discoveries of Haiiy in crystaliography, 
and especially his labors in establishing a mathematical foun- 
dation for the geometrical form of crystals, and the recognition 
that the constancy of form depended on the constancy of the 
‘*integrant molecules,’’ were steps which paved the way for 
modern mineralogy. 

Prof. Cleaveland’s work, combining the excellencies of all 
schools, bore the modest title of An Elementary Treatise 
on Mineralogy and Geology, and although fifteen years pre- 
vious it was a matter of extreme difficulty to obtain in 
America even the names of the most common stones and 
minerals, the book at once took rank as one of the leading au- 
thorities of the science. 

Another of the early leaders was Prof. B. Silliman, of Yale 
Coll., promoter of the American Journal of Science, and whose 
work extends almost to the present day. Gen. S. Van Rens- 
selaer was also an ardent follower and most liberal patron of 
the science. He was the founder of the first school of tech- 
nical science in this country,—the Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., 
at Troy. It may be interesting here, in these days of Summer 
Schools, to recall, although parenthetically, that what was 

robably the first Summer School of Science in the United 
States was established more than fifty years ago in connection 
with this institution. The school consisted of a flotilla of 
towed canal boats, and the route was from Troy to Lake Erie. 
It took two months for the trip, and visited all important 
points on the way. Instruction by lectures and examinations 
was given in mineralogy, geology, botany, zodlogy, chemistry, 
experimental philosophy, and practical mathematics, particu- 
larly land surveying, harbor surveying, and engineering. One 
of the largest boats in the flotilla was fitted up as a laboratory, 
with cabinets in mineralogy and geology, and also scientific 
books for reference. Students were taught the method of pro- 
curing specimens, and were required to make collections of 
whatever was interesting on the route. 

In referring to the unprecedented discovery of ‘‘new’’ min- 
erals in America, the accounts of which has gorged so many 
of our science papers, the speaker enunciated two simple rules 
which, if conscientiously followed by those investigating sup- 
posed new mineral species, the science of mineralogy would be 
eon | benefited. These are: first, that the material analyzed 
should in every case be proved by a careful microscopical and 
chemical examination to be homogenous; and second, that 
the panos os investigation which is to estable the position of a 
new species”? should encode, not follow, the giving of a new 
name. A mineral which can only be partially described does 
not deserve a name, 


Section A. — Mathematics and Astronomy. 


In the absence of the vice-president, Mr. Harkness from 
Section A, his address was read by Prof. Eastman. The sub- 
ject was “ Transits of Venus.’”’ It was observed on the estab- 
tishment of the Copernican theory, that transits of inferior plan- 
ets across the stn muatoccur, but Halley, in 1716, first worked 
out completely the idea of using them for finding the solar 
parallax. Exaggerated ideas prevailed that the sun’s distance 
could be settled by the transits of Venus alone, bat this is not 
so. However, the real reason for spending so much on tran- 
sits of Venus is that they are so rare that it would be unpar- 


donable to neglect any opportunity of observing them, 


A Fluid or Solid Origin. 


The most radical paper of the section was by Dr. Haughton 
of Dublin, on ‘‘ NewViews of Mr. George H. Darwin’s Theory 
of the Evolution of the Earth-Moon System, considered as to 
its bearing on the question of the duration of Geological Time.”’ 
In opposition to Sir Wm. Thomson and others, the doctor 
doubted whether the earth or any other planet ever existed in 
a fluid condition, for the following, among other considera- 
tions: The possibility of the equilibrium of the rings of Saturn, 
on the supposition that they are either solid or liquid, has 
been more than doubted, and the most probable hypothesis con- 
cerning them is that they consist of swarms of discrete meté- 
oric stones,—discrete meaning that they are separate from each 
other in space. He suggested that probably the solar nebula 
cooled in like manner into separate fiery tears, which soon 
modified by radiation into the cold of space. From these, and 
other considerations, it is allowable, he said, to suppose that 
the earth and moon, when they separated from the solar neb- 
ula, did so as a swarm of solid meteoric stones, each of them 
having the temperature of interstellar space,—that is, something 
on. much warmer than 460° F. below the freezing point of 
water. 


SECTION B. — Physics. 


Vice-Prest. T. C. Mendenhall spoke of the necessity of 
spreading an elementary knowledge of physics among educated 
people in general. Though indorsing the laboratory method, 
he suggested that it is not proper to give a student some simple 
apparatus and expect him to discover truths which presented 
so many difficulties in days passt; he learned nothing by it. 
He should arm himself with mathematics and a good text-book 
to begin with. Illustrative experiments should be left to the 
instructor. The student’s experiments are not wanted to 
teach him the first principles of physics, but to train him in 
the methods used by physicists. The laboratory should have 
few, and precisely-accurate instruments, rather than many and 
inferior. The student should also consider what branch of 
physics he would take up. More regard should be paid to the 
quality than to the quantity of laboratory work done. 


Treatment of President Garfield. 


Prof. A. Graham Bell, the celebrated electrician, read a pa- 
per upon the electrical experiments to determine the location 
of the bullet in the body of the late President Garfield, and 
upon a successful form of inductive balance for the painless 
detection of metallic masses imbedded in the human body. 
The unfortunate error in the late President’s case arose from 
an alarm or sound produced by a steel-wire mattress un- 
der the President’s bed, a fact which had been overlooked 
by the Presideut’s physicians. The apparatus was afterward 
improved by imbedding its coils in paraffine as nearly as pos- 
sible in a position of silence. With this a perfectly-successful 
experiment was performed on the body of Col. Clayton, who 
has suffered for several years from the presence of an Enfield 
rifle-bullet. The apparatus was subsequently modified in 
form for purposes of convenience, and now the exact location 
of a bullet can be accurately determined in any position of the 
human body. 


Artificial Respiration. 


Following this Prof. Bell brought before the section a pro- 
posed method of producing artificial respiration by means of a 
vacuum jacket. He proposed to surround the breast of the 
unconscious patient by a rigid jacket, a drum somewhat larger 
in diameter than the body. The apparatus can be rendered 
practically air-tight by a rubber band round the thorax and 
another round the loins. Upon exhausting the air inside the 
drum, a partial vacuum is produced around the abdomen. 
Under such circumstances the pressure of the atmosphere 
forces air through the mouth and nose into the thorax, caus- 
ing the depression of the diaphragm, and consequent expan- 
sion of the abdomen. The alternate rarefaction and condens- 
ation of the air confined around the abdomen thus causes al- 
ternate inspiration and expiration. 


SEcTION C. — Chemistry. 


The vice-prest., Dr. C. Bolton, in his address, sketched 
briefly chemical literature, in all its voluminous length and 
breadth. He recommended a compilation of special indexes of 
the many works, and at the conclusion of his paper a com- 
mittee was appointed to work with that end in view. 

Probably of more interest to science-teachers was Mr. E. H. 
Cook’s paper on Laboratory Appliances. The principle of ex- 
haust which had been so successfully employed in the con- 
struction of the Bunsen or Spreyed Pump is already largely 
used by chemists. There was an obvious application of it 
which has not hitherto (so far as the author is aware) been 
employed,—it was simply applying to ordinary air and water 
ovens the same principle as an ordinary air-bath made in 
the usual manner. 


SEcTION D. — Mechanical Science. 


The papers in this department were many, but too technical 
for general interest. One = idea was presented by Mr. T. 
R. Baker, in a paper on ‘‘ The Permeability of the Linings of 
House-walis to Air.’”’ This was an effort to demonstrate the 
ease or difficulty with which air found its way through wall- 
paper. He believed that ordinary wall-paper rendered the 
walls of dwellings nearly air-tight. Hygienically considered, 
the walls of a house should be porous, like our clothing, so 
that our bodies can have through them, as through our cloth- 
ing, free intercourse with the external air. He advocated the 
old-fashioned, whitewashed walls. 

Prof. Wood presented a paper on a Limit of Expansion, pre- 
mising that in all engines there exists ‘‘ an absolute limit to 
the economical expansion of steam,’’ whether considered with 
reference to the efficiency of fluid, of engine, or of capital, 
which limit cannot be passed with security, no matter what 
pressure of steam may be carried to that point. 

Air Travel had its votaries in the persons of Mr. N. H. Lynch 
and Joseph L’Etoile, the last an appropriate name. Mr. 
Lynch presented a species of perpetual-motion paper; and M. 
L’ Etoile presented the novel(!) idea that the balloon should 
be made in the shapevof a fish, etc. A®rial navigation may 
well ask to be saved from too many of its friends. 


Section E.—Geology and Geography. 

In place of an address, Vice Prest. Prof. E. T. Cox, of San 
Francisco, presented a few notes of a trip through the States, 
describing the mineralogical features of many regions and the 
source and occurrence of gold. 

The Origin of Petroleum. 


**A source of the bituminous matter in the Ohio black shale,’’ 
was discussed by E. Orton, of Ohio, These shales contain 
from 2 to 22 per cent. of organic matter, and are the source of 
some of the petroleum wells. Dr. Orton thinks he has discov-. 
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ered the nature of this organic matter. He asserts that they 
are sporangia Or spore cases of lycopodiaceous. The speaker 
mentioned the three theories thai have been suggested for the 
origin of petroleum. First, from marine plants; second, from 
animal decomposition, and third from remains of these spore 
cases. The Pennsylvania and New York petroleum wells 
originate in an equivalent of the Ohio black shale. Huxley’s 
view of the origin of common coal from spores of cryptogamia 
was mentioned as similar; but if true, there must have been 
an immense destruction of the softer tissues. 


Arctic Explorations. 


A very interesting paper was by Dr. John Rae, describin 
the various land expeditions undertaken for the exploration o 
the country between Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean off 
the Mackenzie River. Dr. Rae described the life of their party 
in the Arctic region in a very humorous way. They first made 
the mistake of living in a stone house. The mud cement would 
not dry, but the party were perfectly free from rheumatism 
and other diseases. They took no spirits, only drinking tea 
and water. When at last the mud was frozen hard, Dr. Rae’s 
books were frozen like stones, and he had to sleep on them to 
thaw them. To keep warm at night they adopted the Esqui- 
maux plan of stripping to the waist, to allow of free circula- 
tion. Dr. Rae described his men as such slaves to tobacco 
that they cut out every tobacco-smelling piece of the lining of 
their clothes, and filled their pipes with it; and when they 
reached a depot, being very hungry, the men preferred tobacco 
to meat. His men abstained from liquor when among the 
natives, so that the latter could not point to the whites as 
taking what they did not give to others. In the search for Sir 
Jobn Franklin, in 1851, he was very near McClure. His party 
received the £10,000 offered by the British government for 
news of the Franklin Expedition. 


SEcTIoN F.—Biology. 


Prof. William H. Dall gave the vice-presidential address, 
reviewing the progress of knowledge of the American Mollusks. 
The anatomy of shell-fish has been a neglected field of study 
here so far, and also their mental phenomena, Mr. Dall’s 
observations point to a certain Heliz having the power of dis- 


tinguishing sounds. As to whether natural selection took 
place among these lowest animals, tho lower the organism the 
ger song the difficulty of proof, and in the lowest the difficulty 
the insuperable; though the key to the great problem of sys- 
tematic diversity of life, if found at all, is to be found among 
the lowest organisms. It is not so much a mystery how species 
began to vary as it is how they kept so much in ruts, so to 
speak. Selection is most shown where the mollusks have 
highly organized enemies,—mollusks in sandy regions have a 
grey color to hide them from the birds. The wonderful beauties 
of shells are a mystery, as no use can be conceived for them. 
A family of trochus have the habit of attaching stones all 
round them, hiding and protecting their shells. These may 
show what an immense amount of truth has yet to be found. 


Variations in Nature 


was the subject of an address by Prof. T. Mehan, State botanist 
of Pennsylvania. The Prof. gave his impressions from his 
experience in regard to the origin of species. He thought the 
Darwinian theory could not be controverted. Though Darwin 
and others supposed that every variation tended to the good 
of the plant which had been changed, that utility was the im- 
pelling force in all changes, he maintained that Nature’s 
object is development, not individual good, and her demand 
on us all is self-sacrifice. The speaker then dwelt upon the 
wonderful variations of nature, he doctrine of evolution, he 
contended, is simple when each individual is looked on as 
carrying on the great work of destiny. The round of organic 
existence is one not of self-seeking, but of self-sacrifice. Death 
comes to species as well as individuals. We have no alterna- 
tive but to believe that natural selection is in the hands of 
some directing power, which has not yet been fathomed. 


Classification of Organisms. 

Professor Ward presented a paper on this topic. He postu- 
lated that the first beginning of life undoubtedly commenced 
in the sea. At present the sea contains innumerable proto- 
plasms, and nature uses the most abundant material for the 
construction of her more congener organisms. The diffi- 
culty was to secure materials which might be assimilated easily 
by these. The most successtul framework of organization so 
far employed has been found to be carbon. Organisms which 
have the power of reproduction may be divided into three 
classes: (1.) Those which can manufacture protoplasm; (2.) 
Those which in addition to this form integuments such as 
shell; (3.) Those which are able to decompose carbonic dioxide 
from its compounds and use it in the formation of tissues. 
The consideration of the subject tended to show that organic 
life results from aggregations of matter. 


SECTION G.—Histology and Microscopy. 


The vice-president’s address described the progress the sec- 
tion of Histology and Microscopy had made since its inception 
in 1869, when microscopy was almost in its infancy. 


Vegetable Poisons. 

A very practical paper was presented by Prof. J. S. Burrill, 
of Illinois Industrial Univ., on ‘‘ Vegetable Poisons.”” The 
speaker had observed during several years within the closed 
cells of apparently healthy plants numerous actively-movin 
parasites, resembling certain kinds of the organisms call 
** bacteria.” This, after careful study and investigation, was 
found to be the rule. Some of the best specimens observed 
were in the cells of certain mould fungi. In the higher plants 
the most satisfactory cases have been in the cells of hairs, 
through whose transparent walls ev ing within can be 
easily seen. Through another series of investigations it be- 
came evident that 
as blight, etc., and to the presence of these parasites is at- 
tributed the poisonous nature of many plants. 


The Bacillus of Tuberculosis 


was ably discussed by Prof. Osler. Certain diseases of the 
human body are caused by low orders of the parasitic bacteria. 
It has been shown that these little bodies are, in many cases, 
the cause of disease. In anthraz, or splenetic fever, which is 
caused by certain of these minute organisms, the spread of the 
disease has been successfully treated by inoculation. Prof. 
Koch has lately produced tuberculosis by inoculating with a 
virus containing the bacillus. The organism is an exceedingly 
small one, being not more than one-fourth the size of a blood 
corpurcle, In treating phthisis, or tuberculosis, it is probable 
that the antiseptic method will come more in vogue. It is 
said that the bacilli may be demonstrated in swarms in the 


expectoration of phthisical patiente, 


ese bacteria cause disease in plants, such | Pe 


H.—Anthropology. 


The address of the vice-president detailed more es ally 
some physical characteristics of native tribes of Canada, par- 
ticularly the significance of certain typical head-forms, and 
their bearing in reference to the origin, distribution, and clas- 
sification of races. 

‘* A Scheme of Anthropology ’’ was presented by Prof. Mason. 
This paper was designed to enable anthropologists to classify 
their material, and also to indicate the steps of progress which 
are involved in a true scientific investigation. For this pur- 
pose, the Greek words Genea, Graphe, Logos, and Nomos were 
employed as the suffixes of several series of terms. 

‘* Have the Indians come from Europe ?’’ was answered in 
the affirmative by H. Hale Clinton, Ont. The fact that the 
course of migration seems to have been from the Atlantic coast 
toward the interior was regarded as evidence that the ancestors 
of our Indian tribes were emigrants from Europe. In support 
of this opinion, reference was made to the close resemblance 
in structure between the Basque and the Indian languages. 


SEecTION I.—Economic Science and Statistics. 


The vice-president, E. B. Elliot, confined his opening address 
to the scope and limits of the section. Following this, he pre- 
sented an able paper on 


International Standard Time. 


This subject is now receiving growing attention on account 
of the greatly increased traveling of people, and the growth 
of the telegraphic system, linking together all parts of the 
world. Hence, many standards of time have been adopted,—in 
the United States alone to the number of seventy. It is nec- 
essary, under these circumstances, to have as many minute 
and second hands to a watch as there are standard times. It 
is possible to reduce all these to one by the adoption of some 
standard meridian, so as to have but one and the same minute 
and second throughout the world. The object is not the abo- 
lition of local time, but to find a standard applicable to large 
portions of the earth’s surface. There is sectional time, and 
cosmic time proper, where all time is referred to one meridian. 
He proposed for the standard meridian Behring’s Straits, dif- 
fering but little from Greenwich time, being only 44 minutes 
faster than the sub-meridian of Greenwich. The Behring line 
for zero has the advantage of passing mainly through water 
alone, thus causing but little inconvenience to people, as it is 
a great inconvenience to have a line on one side of which it is 
Tuesday and the other side Wednesday, or involving a similar 
transition in the day of the month. The next question is 
numbering the meridian from the standard. Twelve on the 
dial would be considered both as midnight and as noon, and 
on a twenty-four watch twelve would be considered as noon, 
the zero being considered as midnight, and the meridians would 
move steadily, as they do in nature, from west to east. A dia- 
gram was displayed by the speaker, numbered from west to 
east, and showing the zero meridian at Bebring’s Straits, or 
180° from Greenwich. When midnight passes Greenwich the 
cosmic day changes. By this standard meridian, A, 15° from 
zero, would be the first hour of the day; meridian B, 30° from 
zero, would be the second hour of the day; meridian C, 45°, 
would be the third hour of the day, andsoon The difference 
of the times on any two meridians, and the difference of the 
meridians themselves are the same. ' 

The subject was much discussed. Space prevents our men- 
tioning the other papers, which were more or less technical. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the general meeting there were two interesting lectures, 
one by Dr. W. B. Carper on *‘ Deep Sea Temperature,” in 
which he gave a remarkably clear exposition of the results of 
recent studies of deep-sea tem tures and ocean currents, 
the other by Prof. A. M. Bell illustrating his system of visible 
speech, previously described in these columns. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Prest.—C. A. 
Young, of Princeton; Gen. Sec.—J. R. Eastman, of Washing- 
ton; Assist. Gen. Sec.— Alfred Springer, of Cincinnati; Treas.— 
William Lilly, of Mauch Chunk. 

The meeting was one of the most successful ever held, and 
certainly held its own in the number of papers (256) and in 
the welcome received. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—With a new building, a new outfit in every 
way, with successful and distinguished teachers, Prof. W. P. 
Stott, prin. of the Union Springs Acad., is sure to meet with 
his usual success. Prof. C. M. Verdel, of Greensboro. Ala., 
has been secured as one of the instructors. Prof. V. has 
been professor of Natural Science in the Southern Univ. for 
sev years. He takes high rank as an able instructor. 

CALIFORNIA.—There are 487 students in regular attendance 
at the University of California, 224 of whom are taking the 
literary courses. The Coll. of Agriculture has only 11 students. 

DeLAWARE.—Arthur M. Farri n of Maine, and F. D. 
Chester of New York, have been chosen members of the Del- 
aware Coll. faculty to fill the position formerly occupied by 
Dr. Reinhart, instructor in agriculture, astronomy, and natural 
physics, and to teach military tactics. 


GrorGiA.—Prest. W W. Bennett, of Randolph-Macon Coll., 
has reeenee his office, after holding it for five years. 
resignation is much regretted by the tiends of the Coll 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

IowA.—Prof. W. P. Payne, ex-prin. of Nevada School, has 
purchased the Nevada Representative and wields the editorial 
n. The pen is more profitable than the rod, and mightier, too. 
Prof. I. Bunn, who has charge of vocal music in Cornell 
Coll., will also have charge of same dept, in Western Coll. 

Supt. Sabin of Clinton is in good demand for the delivery of 
his lecture upon ‘‘Aaron Burr.”’ 

The Cerro Gordo Co. Inst. was largely attended, and the 
teachers show themselves earnest students of the principles 
and methods of the new education. 3 

Henry Clay Dean, once chaplain of the U. S. Senate and a 

compeer of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, has lectured before 
some of our institutes upon the theme “ The Schools and 
Churches of America Fifty Years Ago.”’ 
@ Supt. Matthews of Jasper Co. issues a daily bulletin con- 
taining syllabus of the day’s work in his Inst., announce- 
ments, hints, etc. Copies are freely distributed, the expenses 
being met by the advertisements uf business men. 

Supt. Alspach of Des Moines Co. issued an institute an- 


noupoement that contained many valuable hints that prove 


him s leader and organizer in county educational matters, 

M. F. Mills, for several years prin. of Clear Lake schools, 
takes charge of Kearney schools. Nebraska educators will find 
Prof. M. a valuable acquisition to their ranks. 

The buildings of the State Univ. are undergoing extensive 
ee which will add greatly to the working power of that in- 
stitution. 

The Teachers’ Inst. is now a fixed institution in the Iowa 
school system. For nine years the plan has steadily grown in 
favor and efficiency. Attendance and interest are unusually 


good this year. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 

ILLINoIs.—We are sorry to learn that J. C. Burns, prin. of 
Sparta High School, has decided to accept the principalship of 
Washington Acad., Iowa. —— Normal, and Normal public 
schools suffer a great loss in the death of Miss Alice Garman. 
She was a well-known university student.——The entire list 
of 25 teachers in Monmouth public schools are reélected. 
Miss Wiley, prin. of the 6th ward, teaches in an Iowa inst. 
Miss Leighty of the E. Ward visited in Kansas, and Miss Ster- 
rett of N. Ward in lowa.——Supt. Edwards of Marshall held a 
Summer Inst. at Lacon, and was assisted by Chas. R. Vander- 
voort, Wenona.——Prin. Brinkley of Catlin has been conduct- 
ing a Normal Inst. in Kansas, and has the Republican nomina- 
tion for Co. Supt., which he considers so safe for election that 
he changes his residence at once.——Fayette Co. had a six 
weeks’ Inst. at Vandalia. G. R. Hammam and J. F. Haines 
were the instructors. 

At the State examinations for this year there were, in all, 47 
applicants. Of these, the following 20 were successful: Cora 
Carpenter, Rockford ; Ida Falls, Champaign ; Belle Fulton, 
Decatur; Minta Fulton, Decatur; Mary L. Hendee, Sandwich; 
M. Evelyn Rider, Nilwood; Ada E. Starbuck, Joliet; Mary 
M. T. Walsh, Chicago; Sophia Watson, Waverly; Emma B. 
Wheat, Lanark; Annie C. Wright, DeKalb; W. H. Chamberlin, 
Rossville; David Horace Foltz, Fowler; 
H. D. Grider, Windsor; . K. Leonard, Secor; R. R. Reeder, 
Rutland; Chas. W. Shleppey, Shelbyville; Fred White, Galva; 
Antoine M. Wolleson, Belleville. The papers of the examina- 
tion are said by competent judges to be the best presented to 
the State examiners for many yerrs. Mr. Felmley stood 100 
on 9 of the 18 studies, and made an average of 95. The aver- 
age of the applicants is 28 years, and the average experience 
in teaching 63 months. Examinations were conducted at the 
following places, and by the fullowing persons: Co. Supt. 
McQuilkin, Belleville ; Prof. Granville Foster, Carbondale; 
Co, Supt Lane, Chicago; Co. Supt. Preston, Dixon; Co. Supt. 
Arnold, Effingham ; Assist. State Supt. Pillsbury, Normal ; 
State Supt. Slade, Springfield. The papers were examined by 
E. C. Smith of Dixon, A. M. Brooks of Springfield, and J. N. 
Wilkinson of Decatur. 


InDIANA.—Supt. G. F. Kenaston remains in charge of Attica 
schools. Prof. Rocheleau of Vt. State Nor. assisted him in his 
successful summer normal in July. Prof. R. is a No. 1 in- 
structor.——Prof. Hodgin, who takes charge of the Rushville 
schools, and Prof. Kenaston, have just closed a five weeks’ in- 
stitute at Williamsport, in which 106 teachers were enrolled. 
The teachers petitioned the Co. Supt. to employ the same in- 
structors for another year.——W. 8S. Walker takes charge of 
the Williamsport schools. ——Supt. Merrill, this year, completes 
13 years in the Lafayette schools.——Wabash Coll. opens on 
the 13th with the most encouraging prospects in its history. 
—Supt. Britton and Prof. Pinkley have just closed a well- 
attended institute at Delphi.——State Supt. Bloss. and Prof. 
Bell took part in an excellent institute last week at Rockville. 

State Editor, Louris K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 

Kansas.—The catalogue of the Kansas State Normal School, 
at Emporia, for 1881-2, shows the school to be in a highly pros- 
perous condition. Last year’s graduating class numbered 44; 
under-graduates, in Normal Dept., 156; Preparatory and Model 
Dept., 167; Kindergarten, 35; total enrollment, 402. Such 
changes have been made in the course of study as to bring the 
professional work entirely into the last year, allowing pupils 
who have satisfactorily completed the academic work else- 
where to obtain the normal training in a single year. The fall 
term will begin Sept. 1, when the new president, A. R. Taylor, 
will take charge of the school. 

The Hducationist has been somewhat enlarged, and the sub- 
scription price increased to $1.25. A dept. of Notes and Queries 
is to be added. 

C. C. Robbins, of Oswego, has been elected principal of the 
Paola Normal School. 

Ottawa Co. Normal Inst. held a six weeks’ session at Delphos, 
with an attendance of about 50. : 

The bonds of the permanent school fund of Kansas now 
amount to $2,252,356.75. 

The Crawford Co. Normal Inst. has an enrollment of 125. 

Prof. Pond of Topeka is erecting a fine building for the use 
of his commercial school. 

E. L. Hallock, of Newton, has been elected supt. of the 
Wichita public schools. 

Cherokee and Milbrook are both building new school-houses. 

Miss Belle Larimore has been reélected principal of the 


Lyons schools for the coming year. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—The gee schools of the State opened Mon- 
day, Sept. 4. Prof. F. L. Cook, a successful teacher in the 
Rochester publicjschools, takes charge of the Zumbrota school 


next year. 
H. C. Wilson, M.A., a graduate of Carleton Coll., North- 


His| field, has been placed in temporary charge of the Cincinnati 


Observatory upon the departure of Prof. Stone to his new 
field of labor. Prof. Payne, at Carleton, looks through an 814 
inch glass; Prof. Wilson, at Cincinnati, an 11-inch glass. 
Young Wilson is attracting the notice of astronomers through- 
out the world. 


MIcHIGAN.—Miss Abbie Barker, of Paw Paw, is going to 
open Oak Park Sem. at that place. 

The next term of Olivet Coll. will be a very full one. Philo 
Parsons, of Detroit, is still making fine donations to the library. 

The names of 511 students are enrolled at the State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti. There were 92 in the last graduating class. 

An increased attendance is expected this year at the Kala- 
mazoo Coll. 

Fort Gratiot people have voted $2,240 to buy a school-lot. 

Rev. M. V. Rork proposes to open an academy in Lansing. 


New Jerssy.—Princeton Coll. receives $30,000 by the will 
of Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Princeton Theological Sem. $40,000, 
and otvaer institutions generous amounis in proportion. 

The new prest. of the Newton Collegiate Inst. is Prof. Joel 
Wilson, who pee rae himself by deeds of valor as captain 
in the First Maine Oavalry, under Gen. Kilpatrick. 
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State Editor. E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. ¥. 

New Yor«.—Mies S. Boeuf, of Albany, becomes preceptress 
of the Waterville Union School, at a salary of $600 per annum. 

The old White Sem. at Clinton has been bought and repaired, 
and will be organized as an Episcopalian school, with Rev. O. 
G. Owen, late supt. of schools at La Pere, Mich., as prin. 

H. G. Fowler, who has been four years at Binghampton, be- 
comes prin. of the Roslyn, L. I., schools. 

H. R. Jolley, late of Clyde, goes to Herkimer as prin. of the 
Union School. 

Oxford Acad. opens with the largest attendance for some 

ears past. 
, P. H, Miner has resigned as prin. of the Rome Free Acad. 
to go into the book business at Buffalo. Another good man 
Jost to the profession because of the tenure-of-office being so 
unsettled. 

Prof. T. H. Roberts, prin. of Sanquoit Acad., has secured 
an appointment at Washington, D.C. His wife will continue 
the work at Sanquoit for the fall term. A later report says that 
Mr. Roberts has been appointed prin. at Rome. 

The summer session of the Rensselaer Co, Teachers’ Inst. 
was called at Poestenkill, Aug. 28 to Sept. 1; Prof. John 
Kennedy and Prof. Ruggles E. Pool, instructors. 

The fall term of St. Lawrence Univ. has opened with a good 
attendance. Frank Peck, a graduate of West Point, succeeds 
Prof. Maltby in the chair of Mathematics. 

Mr. G. H. Stillwell, a graduate of Amherst, is to be prin. of 
Lisle Acad. 

A reunion of the students of Windsor Acad. was held Aug. 
17,—an interesting and pleasant meeting it was. 

Mr. F. H. Coffran, Amherst ’77 and Auburn Theo. Sem. ’80, 
for two years past the teacher of Greek at the Auburn High 
School, has resigned to accept a pastorate in Otsego Co. 

The Teachers’ Inst. of Broome Co. was conducted by Prof. 
Lantry, assisted by Prof. Cassety. The session was pronounced 
an unusual success. The lecture by Prof. Cassety upon 
‘* Light’? was especially enjoyable. 

Prof. L. S. Lee, a son of Dr. J. 8. Lee of St. Lawrence Univ., 
has oe appointed prof. of Biology and Geology at Bowdoin 
Coll., Me. 

Mr. Steele, late of Rodman, has been appointed prin. of the 
school at Depauville. 

Rev. Calvin Yale, a native of Mass., and for some years 
prin. of Kingsboro Acad. in this State, died recently at Mar- 
tinsburg. 

St Lawrence Co. Teachers’ Inst. commenced Sept. 4 at 
Madrid. Profs. Johonnot and Kennedy were in charge. : 

Prof. J. M. Cassety, for some time vice-prin. of the Fredonia 
Normal School, and later prin. at Cortland, has been appointed 
prin. of the Albany Acad., vice Merrill E. Gates, who resigned 
to accept the presidency of Rutgers Coll. This appointment 
will meet with universal favor among the educational men of 
the State, and guarantee success to the Albany Acad. Prof. 
Cassety has the sterling qualities of manhood, common sense, 
and experience, and we confidently look for some grand results 
at Albany. 


Onto.—Mr. L. E. Holden, it is reported, has given $125,000 
for the establishment of a professorship in the new Adelbert 
Coll. at Cleveland. 

Mrs. W. D. Heukle has accepted an offer to become assist- 
ant editor of the Schoolmaster, Chicago, Ill. Her address, 
after Sept. 1, will be, Oak Park, Cook Co., Il. 

C. W. Butler, late supt. of schools at Bellefontaine, has been 
elected at Monroeville, and also at Defiance; he has accepted 
the latter; salary, $1200. 

Wm. H. Tibbals, of Poland, O., has accepted the supt’cy of 
the schools of Escanaba, Mich., one of the largest and most 
flourishing towns of the Upper Peninsula. 

OrEGoN.—The school population of this State is 65,214, and 
the annual distribution of school funds amounting to $45,651.20 
has just been made. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Supt. Knauss of Lehigh has finished his 
report for the last two school years ending on the first Monday 
of June last. 252 teachers were employed during the year, — 
209 gentlemen and 43 ladies, — who, with a very few exce 
tions, taught to the end of their term and did satisfactory work. 
The average salary of male teachers in the county is $37 87; 
of female teachers, $29.18; average length of school term, 6, 
months; whole no. of children attending school, 11,668. 

Prof. A. C. Winters has sold the Doylestown Sem. and gone 
to Florida to engage in orange-raising. Prof. Gorman of Ohio 
has purchased the institution. 

The Harrisburg School Board has decided that there is too 
much ‘smattering’ of knowledge,in the modern public-school 
system, and has accordingly stricken surveying, botany, chem- 
istry, astronomy, music, and drawing from the curriculum. 


Soutn CARoLINA.—Prest. James H. Carlisle, LL D., of 
Wofford Coll., has been elected president of the Univ. of South 
Carolina by the unanimous vote of the trustees. He is a lead- 
ing layman of the Southern Methodist Church; was chosen a 
de oy to the late Educational Conference, but could not 
attend. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 
Texas. — The tax-payers of Fort Worth, have voted to 
levy sufficient to maintain six free schools for 10 months in 


the year. The population is 12,000, and only 18 voted against 
the tax. This is the largest majority ever given in a Texas 
town for free schools. 

Prof, Cotnam of the East Texas Univ. has resigned his posi- 
tion to take a clerkship at $95 a month.——Prof. Hand of 
Brenham has been elected city supt. at Corsicana, at a salary 
of $1500.—Prof. W. M. Crow, A.M., has recently resigned 
the presidency of Hubbard Female Coll., at Overton; and taken 
the supt’cy of schools at Mineola. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— We regret to have to record that Mr. B. Redford Melcher, 
Bowdoin ’70, who was for nine years principal of Saco High 
School, has declined renomination there. He has accepted sub- 
mastership in Malden High School. Thus Massachusetts draws 
our best teachers. Mr. P. Lampson, of Foxcroft Acad., Dover, 
succeeds Mr. Redford at Saco, at a salary of $1,200. 

— Mr. Theodore T. Young, a graduate of Harvard, has been 
elected principal of the Spring-street Grammar School, Saco, 
vice Mr. J. R. Ring, who retires. 

— Miss Mary E. Jordan, late of the Green-street Intermedi- 
ate School, Saco, accepts a call to Holliston, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— Vacation is over. Work has begun all along the line. 

— McGaw Inst. opens with double the total attendance of 
last fall term, and more to come. It has been said that the 
academies are dying out, but this one seems to be alive and 
vigorous. There has been added to the faculty Miss E. E. 
Guitner, recently principal of the ladies’ dept. of Westfield 
Coll., Il. Miss G. is a graduate from the full classical course 
of Otterbein Univ., and an accomplished and successful teacher 
of the classics. 

— Francestown Acad., under Prof. H. S. Cowell, is sailing 
along with flying colors. The Students’ Journal, published by 
members of the school, is a lively sheet, packed full of items 
of interest to those who have studied there. 

— Mr. A, W. Bacheler, of the Manchester High School, has 
been invited to assume the management of the Lynn High 
School, at an increased salary, but declines to accept. 

Mr. Ira H. Leveen, of Portsmouth, has been offered the 
position of principal of the high school at Dallas, Texas, at a 
salary of $1,200. 

— Miss H. B. Clarke, of Concord, a recent graduate from 
the Boston School of Oratory, has been elected teacher of elo- 
cution at Maplewood, Pittsfield, Mass.; and Miss Eliza A. Sar- 
gent, of Concord, has been employed to teach a grammar school 
at Winchendon, Mass. 

— Miss L. C. Nye, a teacher of long experience in Massachu- 
setts and at the West, takes charge of the high school at 
Lisbon. 

— Miss H. E. Carleton, a graduate from the Boston Art 
School and a teacher of much experience and skill, has been 
elected as teacher of Art in Tilden Ladies’ Sem. at West 
Lebanon, and Miss H. L. Buttrick is added to the Musical 
Dept. as teacher of piano and organ. The institution will 
open Sept. 11, with an increased number of pupils. 

— Prof. and Mrs. E. Hubbard Barlow, the accomplished 
principals of Tilden Sem., have been in Boston and vicinity 
the past week, and favored us with a call. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The fall term of the St. Johnsbury Acad. opened Ang, 39 
with 260 pupils. Charles E. Putney, A. M., who has been 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the school for nine years, has 
been elected principal in place of H. T. Fuller, resigned. Mr. 
Fuller still retains connection with the school as one of the 
trustees. In what esteem Dr. Fuller is held by those who 
know him, and his capacity as an instructor, the followiug 
letter indicates: 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT., Aug. 14, 1882. 
Rev. H. T. FoLLer:—Dear Sir :—At a meeting of the trus- 
tees of St. Johnsbury Acad. this day, I was instructed by vote 
of the board to remit to you the inclosed check, $500, as a tes- 
timonial of our high appreciation of your services while prin- 
cipal of the Academy. Please accept the same with our most 
cordial good wishes, and our great regret at your removal from 

our midst. Sincerely yours, 
Epw. T. FAIRBANKS, Sec. and Treas. 


— A lawsuit at Andover involves indirectly the right of a 
public school teacher to read the Bible in school. Farmer 
Hazleton didn’t want his children to hear the Scriptures, and 
so the Prudential Com. arranged with the teacher to have de- 
votional exercises a few minutes before school opened each 
morning, attendance being optional with the pupils. Hazelton 
informed the committee of his intention to stop the religious 
exercises entirely. With that end in view he instructed his 
children to attend them, and to get up and leave during the 
reading without the consent of the teacher. This was done, 
and the children were expelled. The case will go to the Court 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss M. Talbot, 66 Marlborough St.; Miss H. M. Pierce, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 9; Miss A. 8S. Blackwell, 5 Park St., 
Boston; and Miss M. E. Foote, Wellesley, Mass., have been 
appointed a committee by the Mass. Soc, for the University 
Education of Women, to establish a loan library for the use of 
students who are in need of such help. Members of the Soc. 
and others who are interested are earnestly invited to codper- 
ate by sending gifts of money or books, before Sept. 20 if pos- 
sible, to any member of the Com. Money thus contributed 
will be devoted to the purchase of books. Further information 
in regard to books which are desired for the library may be 
obtained of the Com. 

— Miss E. F. Angell, M.D., of Walpole, has been elected 
prin. of Mr. Moody’s Ladies’ Sem. at Northfield. Very many 
applications for the admission of pupils have been declined for 
want of room. The term commenced Sept. 6. 

— Two new high-schoolhouses have just been formally ded- 
icated in Attleboro. 

— Mount Holyoke Sem. opens to-day, Sept. 7, with the pros- 
pect of a full attendance and a large entering class. 

— Homer T. Fuller, principal elect of the Worcester Free 
Inst., will enter upon his duties in Feb. next, and meantime 
spends five months abroad in observation of technological work 
in England, Germany, Switzerland, and perhaps, Russia. 

— Miss Clara K. Goodwin, a graduate from Smith Coll., 
class of ’82, goes to Dudley as teacher of Greek and French in 
the Nicholls High School. 

— Mr. Arthur J. Clough, late principal of the academy at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, has been chosen principal of the high 
school at Nantucket, at a salary of $1,000. 

— W. E. Scofield, former principal of the Cummings School, 
Woburn, Mass., has been elected professor of Latin and vice- 
principal in the Centenary Collegiate Inst., Hackettstown, N. J. 

— Miss N. M. Wade of Gardner, and Miss A. FE. Conn of 
Fitchburg, have been elected to positions in the high school at 
Spencer.—— Miss Clara E. and J. R. White (sisters), of Melrose, 
are engaged to teach in the public schools of Oil City, Pa.—— 
Mr. W. A. Merrill, of Newburyport, a graduate of Amherst 
Coll., has been elected as teacher of the classics at German- 
town Acad., Germantown, Pa.——Miss G. L. Robinson, who 
has been teaching at the West, goes into the high school at 
Middleboro’.——A. M. Marston, of Fitchburg, has been called 
to the norma! school at Oshkosh, Wis., as professor of natural 
sciences. ——Mrs. S. A. Williams, of Nobscot, teaches at Salis- 
bury the current year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Two new teachers are to enter Mowry & Goff’s school the 
coming term: Mr. G. H. Coffin, late of the Colgate Acad., and 
formerly principal of the well-known Pierce Acad., Massachu- 
setts, is to take the dept. of natural sciences and mathematics; 
and Mr. W. E. Jillson, of Providence, is to teach Latin and 
Greek. Mr. Coffin was educated at Brown Univ., and has had 
several years’ experience in the best positions, and uniformly 
with the highest success. Mr. Jillson is a recent graduate of 
Brown Univ. of high rank, and has an excellent reputation as 
one of the most scholarly young men in Brown for many years. 

— Wednesday, Aug. 30, the Potter school-house in Newport 
was dedicated. It was erected with funds left for educational 
purposes by Simeon Potter of Swanzey, Mass.,in 1795. Among 
the speakers at the dedication were Dr. Randolph, His Honor 
Mayor Franklin, and Hon. T. B. Stockwell. 

— Most of the public schools in this State began Sept. 4. 

— Mr. Alfred Clark has been appointed prin. of the un- 
graded school at Newport; salary, $1,000. 

— Prof. T. D. Adams, formerly of the Westerly High School, 
has been elected prin. of the Essex Classical Inst. in Vermont. 

— The Normal School opened Sept. 5. 

— Austin A. Danah, of Warren, teaches at Adamsville, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— We recently stated that Prof. Hitchcock, late of Thomp- 
sonville, had engaged to take charge of the large graded school 
at Windsor Locks. We now learn that he has been released 
from this engagement that he might assume the direction of 
Straight Univ., at New Orleans. We are sorry to lose Prof. 
H. from Connecticut, but such men are greatly needed at the 
South, and we wish him the highest success. 

— Mr. G. N. Williams remains for another year in charge of 
one of the principal graded schools at Southington, in which 
he has done good work for the last two years. 

— Mr. Walter Holcomb is to be principal of the graded school 
at Southington, recently under the charge of Mr. Fred. Williams, 
who goes to Meriden. Mr. Holcomb formerly taught this school, 
and his reémployment is complimentary. 

— The Lewis High School, formerly Lewis Acad., is doing a 
good work for the community under the able and judicious 
management of Prin. M’ Laughlin, who has taught in the town 
several years. 

— The excellent graded school at Plantsville has been under 
the efficient management of Mr. C. L. Ames since its estab- 
lishment, and has greatly grown in favor. It is one of the 
best schools of the kind in the State. 

— Prin. S. P. Williams is wisely continued in charge of the 
graded school at Plainville, where he has, for several years, 


of Appeals.— Fz. 


—e a highly successful and acceptable teacher. This school 
as proved a great benefit to the community. 


New School Algebra ENGLISH. 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


WKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 


THE OLDEST AND LARCEST 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies and Cirls, 


BELMONT, MASS., 
(Siz miles from Boston.) 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 


a” Sent to teach d, for examination 
with a view to Cook of 60 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 23d St., New York. 


WANTED 

By a gentleman bearing a medical degree, a situation 
as teacher of botany, zodlogy, and biological subjects. 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological Microscopes” with cases for reagents and 
staining finids. Address, “ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of THE JOURNAL. 380 


Miss Luoy A. H1uu, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HI ut, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,’82, in connection therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, 
located in Tewkesbury Centre, a retired and 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietl pare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 
or attention given to the individual needs of 
each pu 


only enables her to teach French and German con- 
stant practice in conversation, but also gree her pe- 
culiar advan in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 

References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D. ; 
Rev. T. M. Colwell, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littleton, A.M., 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N.C. 

378 j LUCY A. HILL, 


MIss long experience in Germany not ' The 
by tages for students wishing to enter professional schools 
tho college. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


The new Catalogue of Chauncy-Hall School gives an 
account of the preparation in the different depart- 
ments for Cellege, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Business; and of the course of 
graduates of high schools who wish one or two more 


Special Students are received in any branches. 


at going through 
Yonng ladies wishing to study French and German 


_| have unusual facilities at very low rates. 


The Fifty-fifth Year begins Sept. 13, 1882, 382c 
for $1.50. 


large number of teachers affords unusual advan- | Ope 


Thorough English education ; French, Painting, Elo- 
cution, and Horseback-riding 
For circulars address Miss M. C. PRATT. 882d 


ULTURE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


ns Sept. 14, in its NEW and SPLENDIDLY 
EQUIPPED HOME, in the heart of Boston ; 
with accommodations at low rates, for 550 students, 
offering opportunities never before attainable in any 
city for pursuing under one roof all studies in Music, 
Euglish Branches, Languages, Elocation, 
Fine Arts, and Physical Calture, with TEACH- 
ERS of HIGHEST RANK. Complete courses. Diplo- 
mas and Degrem conferred. Tuition low. Send for 
Calendar to E. TOUBJ EE, Boston, Mass. 382¢ 


STEEL 


En 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- York. 


A 
126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Modern Application of Electricity. - - - Hospitalier D Appleton & Co, NY $4 50 
The Chorai Choir. - - - - - Perkins Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 00 
Oriental Religions. H. L. No. 35. - - - - Caird J E Fitzgerald, NY 15 
Sermons of 1873-4. - - - - - H W Beecher Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 50 
Fortane’s Marriage. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 266. - Craik Harper & Bros, NY 20 
Ben Hur. New edition. - - - - Wallace 1 50 
Currents and Counter currents. - - - Holmes Mifflin & Co, 2°00 
Puddileford Papers. Newedition. - - - Riley Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
A Tight Squeeze. Newedition. - - - Staats -50, 1 00 
The Geneva Award Acts. - - - - Haskett Little, Brown & Co, Boston 2 50 
Philosophy of Prohibition. - : - - - Bascom Nat’l| Temp Soc & Pub H, NY 10 
In the Enemy’s Country. - - - - Dunning Presby Board of Pub, Phila 1 00 
Studies in English Literature. - - - - Smith Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 1 20 
Easy Star Lessons. LI'lus. - : - - RA Proctor G P Patnam’s Sons, NY 2 50 
The Best Reading. Second series. - ° - Jones “ aad ee 1 00 
Look Before You Leap. Leisure Hours Ser. - Alexander Henry Holt & Co, N Y¥ 1 00 
Life of Christopher Columbas. - Warner ne 1 25 
Young Folks’ History of Ireland. - - - Carpenter Estes & Lauriat, Boston 
L.L.L. Fifty Law ons. ° - - - Clark D Appleton & Co, NY 
Cesar’s Civil War. - - - ° : Perrin University Pub Co, NY 1 00 
Complete Algebra. - - - . - - Wentworth Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 7 

2 


Differential Calculus. - ‘ 


J Spare, AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE home department which the Misses 
Hill this year inaugurate in connection with 
their day-school cannot fail to meet a long-felt 
want in our community, and will be heartily 
welcomed by those parents who wish to give 
their children a practical as well as academical 
education. It is modeled after the best train- 
ing schools in Germany, where Miss Hill was a 
student nearly five years, and where no young 
lady’s education is considered complete until 
she has acquired a knowledge of housekeeping. 
The home-training does not in the least inter- 
fere with the literary studies, but is so arranged 
as to stimulate mental vigor, and promotes 
self-reliance and self-culture. French and 
German will be taught by conversation and 
also with the grammar, and pupils who desire 
it will be allowed to converse entirely in French 
or German with the principal. All that judi- 
cious Christian parents can desire for their 
children will be realized. Althought they make 


a specialty of preparing pupils for Wellesley, 
Smith, and other colleges, no one is obliged to 
follow the course, but can select such studies 
as will be most benefical to them. Miss Hill 
refers to Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., Rev. T. 
M. Colwell, D.D., Hon. Charles Stott, William 
Bess, M.D., all of Lowell, and has high testi- 
monials from such educators as Dr. Lambert 
Lawrence, Profs. Van Duel, Foulhaber, Bacon, 
and others. See advertisement in THE JouR- 
NAL Of this week. 


SPAULDING & TEWKSBURY, 238 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., are making 
Paper Blocks in large quantities, admirably 
adapted for use in the public and private 
schools of the country. The paper used is of 
excellent quality, much better than is gener- 
ally found in ‘‘blocks,’’ being waste book- 
paper, suited for either fine pen or pencil use. 
These Blocks are made in five convenient sizes, 
and sold at 1246 cts. per pound. No. 5 averages 


two blocks to a pound; No. 4, three toa pound; 
No. 8, four ; No. 2, siz ; No. 1, eight. Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Davenport, with Messrs. Spaulding 
& Tewksbury, will take pleasure in showing 
these useful school supplies to teachers and 
school-officers. 


Mrs. T——, of Winter street, Boston, Mass., 
says, ‘‘I never could have believed before I 
tried them that Healy’s Tonic Pills would so 


soon remove a chronic disease. Th - 
ey are won 


THE semi-annual book-trade sale will open 
in New York, Sept. 21, at the Book Trade 
Salesrooms, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, and 
will be conducted by Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. 
There will be large and important sales of 


stereotype plates by Messrs. Sheldon & Co., 
comprising their entire list of publications, ex- 
cepting school-books. 

WE call the attention of our lady readers to 
the improved Papier-maché and Wire Figure 
and Display Forms manufactured by S. N. 
Ufford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. These 


forms are a marvel of convenience, are in- |: 


stantly adjusted to any height, and are made 
to fit the form and size of any'person. Per- 
sons living at a distance may order a full-size 
figure, a bust, or fichu, also hat-stands and 
brushes, with a guaranteed certainty of satis- 
faction. Many ladies whose sole experience in 
home dressmaking has been over these Forms 
have in a short time met with the most flatter- 
ing success. Many purchase garments ready- 
made, and at home turn them inside out and 
fit them superbly to their form over these Fig- 
ures, thus insuring a good fit even for common 
dresses, Ladies who have suffered standing 
for dress-fitting are by this simple and inex- 
peusive contrivance relieved, and the dress- 


the most satisfactory results. From distin- 
guished ladies the manufacturers have expres- 


sions like these: 


“ Perfectly satisfactory.”’—Newport, R. I. “ Inval- 
uable.””—Commonwealth Ave. Lady. “ Couldn’t kee 
house without it.’’— City Minister’s Wife. “ Thin 
everything of my Form, and call her ‘ Patience.’ ”’— 
City Editor’s Wife. * Now half of my vacation is not 
spent in vexatious dressmaking.” — City Grammar 
School Teacher. ‘‘My dressmaker keeps my Figure, 
and I simply say, ‘ Mary, another dress,’ and it fits.’’— 


City High School Teacher. * Mine is so satisfactory, 
make one for my daughter.”—New York Lady. “ Ex- 
cellent.” — Wife of a High Official, Washington. 


* Was as pleased with my a. as my child with her 


doll.” —Medford Lady. Will bless you all my life.” 
—City Dressmaker. “ Would not take $100 for mine.” 
—Another Dressmaker. 

We are prepared to say from personal knowl- 
edge that these Forms are all that the invent- 
ors claim for them, and that ladies may save 
in a year’s time more than the cost of one, 
with the great satisfaction of what is so seldom 
secured with ease,—a perfect fit. 


ANy one interested in Astronomy, and the 
study of the heavens, should read the an- 
nouncement of R. A. Miller, 352 Washington 
Street, Boston, in THE JOURNAL of this week, 
of Astronomical Telesco for sale. These 
instruments are furnished at very reasonable 
prices, and warranted. 


For the prompt and certain cure of erysipe- 
las, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which is the spe- 


authorities. 


Four tons and a half of The People’s Cyclo- 
pedia, representing twelve thousand dollars’ 
worth, were shipped to Martin Garrison & Co., 
New-England agents, on the 28th of August. 
These are ordered to be delivered during the 


month of September. This is the largest ship- 
ment of Cyclopedias ever made to any house in 
the United States. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


For a bad cold every good housekeeper has 
a cure, but fora bad pen the remedy is to get 
one of Esterbrook’s. 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BRE- 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S, CLARK, 

21 BAROLAY STREET, NEw YORK. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


Chartered as“ Queen's College” in 1770. 

New N.J. Lhour fr. N York. on R.R. 
Year begins (exami ‘or admission) Sept. 20, 1882. 
A thoroughly equipped College. Seventeen suc- 
ful professors; no inexperienced tuters. 
uirements for admission, those of the New 

£ colleges. Classical course, full and thoro 

onorsin the contests. Best meth 
illustrative coll of Pp phs, 
plans, etc. Ample provision for electives, with 
prescribed work, in Junior = Senior years, 
y act of Legis. 


The Department = 

“State College romo ture 
the Mechanic Arts.” Ample cabinets mstant fiel 
tus ; independen stadenteis encour 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, pom 
Winter Quizzes are free(except for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M,, 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


CARLETON COLLECE, Northfield, Minn , 
Preparatory, Classica], Scientific, English, and Musical 
courses, Open to both sexes. Rev. J. W. STRONG, Pres. 


maker is enabled without detention to produce 


A WEEK. 412 at homeeasily made. Ccatly 
$72 outfit free, Tavs & Oo., Augusta,Me, 


cific indorsed by the most eminent medical 


For Classes and for Reference. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Prof. FREDERICK GUTHRIE. 16mo, cl., $1.00. 


“It is just the book for an intelligent parent or 
teacher to read in order to answer questions which 
they are sure to be asked, and to which they cannot re- 
ply in a satisfactory way without going to an encyclo- 
pedia.”’— Christian at Work. 


THE UNIVERSE: or, The Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. By E. A. PONCHET. 
With 270 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 


‘‘a sterling work, thoroughly accurate, and fresh 
and vigorous in etyle.”"— Popular Science Review. 


* Will interest old and young in the works of the 
Creator.’’— The Standard, 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. Square i16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“ Dr. Fothergill’s book would not only be excellent 
for use by yourger pupils in schools, but particularly 
well fitted for families, being suitable in every way for 
the needs as well as amusement of the domestic circle,” 
Rochester Evening Express. 


SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by W. D’An. 
vers. A series of Readers planned to teach the 
great laws of Nature in language simple enough 
to be intelligible to every child who can read. 
16mo, boards, fully illustrated, per vol. 50 cts. 


I. Forms of Land and Water. II. A Story of Early 
Explorations. III. Vegetable Life. IV. Flowerless 
Plants. V. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. VI. 
Lowly Metal and Armor-Wearers, 


“ We have seldom, if ever, met with so interesting 
and instructive a set of science primers as these little 
volumes before us.’’— Liverpool 'y Post. 


The ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES, 
adapted to the requirements of Students of Science 
and Art Classes. 16mo, fully illustrated, cloth, 
28 vols. ready, each (with some exceptions) 75 cts. 


THE ADVANCED SCIENCE SERIES, 
adapted to the requirements of Students of Science 
and Art Classes. 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, 18 
vols. ready, each (with some exceptions) $1.25. 


gay” Fall educational lists mailed on application, and 
new general catalogue (nearly ready) sent on receipt of 


stamp. 
G. P. PUTNANDS SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St.. NEW YORK, 


Standard Works in Natural Seience| 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


anufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ “and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


WANTED, 
An experienced teacher of common English Branches, 
who can also play the organ and sing, to lead in devo 
tional exercises. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
382 tf 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
By an accomplished and experienced teacher who has 
been a Principal of a Mass. High School, « position to 
teach three or four hours per day only, with equitable 


compensation for such services. Apply to 
HrraM Ornovutt, Manager N. Bureau, 
880 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A woman to act as working pogesiieeper in the family 
of Superintendent of a school in Massachusetts. A 
desirable position and a good ar: 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8378 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
Of German and French with higher English 
branches, are in great demand at the office of the N. E. 
a of Education. an ly at once to 

1 


M ORCUTT, Manager. 


FOR SALE, 


The school furniture, will, good words, and best 
influence of the present principal, of a first-class Acad- 
emy and Commercial College, located in a delightful 
New-England city. This institution has been in succes- 
ful operation for eleven years, and will be disposed of 
only with a view of change of business. The rooms 
occupied are excellent, and admirably adapted to the 
wants of theschool The income during the past year 
after deducting the rent has been over $3000. Said 

roperty and good will is now offered to the right man 


or . Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
er N. E. Bureau of Education, 
378 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1102 Walnut St. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
a SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one at the price 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o 


of one, Writing always near 
‘Address 


J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


To ‘Teachers, 


To Students, 
To Ministers, ana 
All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


benefit from the use of 


It ie what is wanted when exhausted, 


relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


that all babies like it and want it. 


THE READERS or toe MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Prenounce it Nutritious for All. 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881, 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Mardock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


J. F, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians), 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock's Liquid Food will 


It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected, 


It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


12 oz., $1.00. 


One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


houscheld. — [Editors of (he Musical prose, 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 


We have used this in our family fer many months, and it is what is wanted in overy 


249 cow tf 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


17" When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


In our notice, last week. of Cooley’s New 
physical Science Series, by Leroy C. Cooley, 
published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, some very 
serious blunders occurred in regard to the 
prices of these new books, from the use of an 
old circular. We repeat the notice, with proper 
corrections, and desire to ask all our readers to 
make special note of them. 

This admirable series is designed for graded 
schools. and consists of Hasy Experiments in 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 52 cts.; 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, '72 cts.; Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, 72 cts. The following 
pooks by the same anthor are designed for 
academic classes: New Tezxt-Book of Physics 
(larger work), 90 cts.; New Text-Book of Chem- 
istry (larger work), 90 cts. The above books 
are sent to teachers for examination by the 
publishers and their general agents at Boston 
and Chicago, postpaid, on receipt of the above 
prices. Prof. Cooley is the professor of Nat- 
ural Science in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and has shown his ripe experience as an 
educator in a judicious selection of matter, de- 
veloped in topical form by the most approved 
methods. The Elements of Chemistry is ad- 
mirably adapted to pupils under fifteen years of 
age, and contains the facts in regard to the 
water, air, rocks, and soil,—in a word, covers 
the history of things common and useful, such 
as the young should know. 


No FAMILY or traveler in a malarial district 
should ever be without that sure antidote, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure. Warranted to cure all 
malarial disorders. 


SwASEY’s BLACKBOARDS, — Bear in mind 
that Swasey’s Blackboards excel all others. 
When you get enough of scaly, broken, and 
costly blackboards (all poor boards are costly), 
send to J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Bos- 
ton, and employ him to repair your black- 


boards as they should be and they will last for 
years, and you will have good blackboards to 
use the time, 


CEPHALINE comes within the reach of all. 
It is the best nerve-food known. 


Standard Works in Literature 


For Classes and for Reference. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, — Part ist. 
1697 — 1765. By Pror. Moses Coir TYLER. 
Bradstreet edition, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. Age- 
wam edition, two vols. in one; 8vo, cloth, 3.00. 


“ From a literary point of view, it is one of the most 
valuable publications of the country, because it meas- 
ures and assigns a place to all the good literary work 


that bas been accomplished in this coun d the 
period described.’ — Boston Post. td 
STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Bayarp 


TAYLOR. Edited by Marie Taylor. With'an in- 
troduction by the Hon. George H. Boker. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


“The work of a painstaking scholar, who can select 
with rare discernment what should come to the fore- 
round of attention, and who has the power of express- 
= mr: own views with exceptional grace.”’ — Literary 
orld, 


THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. From its 
Origin to the Reigu of Napoleonlll, By Henri 
Van LAuUN. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


‘ This history ia extremely interesting in its exposi- 
tion of the literary progress of the age, in connection 
with the social and political inflaences which helped to 
mould the character and the destinies of the people.” — 
Boston Daily Globe. 


ON ENGLISH LITERATURE in the Reign of Victoria. 
With a Glance at the Past. By Pror. Henry 
MORLEY. Popular edition, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Library edition, 8vo, cloth, 2,00, 


“In this volume Prof. Morley has performed a work 
that will prove of inestimable value to the lovers of 
literature in this country.” —Home Journal, New York. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Presr. JoHN Bascom, of Univer. of Wisconsin, 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“1 do not know where I could find a work that gives 
so true a mastery of the field.”—Prof. J. L. Chamber. 
lain, of Bowdoin College. 


Full Educational lists mailed on application, and new 
General Catalogue (néarly ready) sent on receipt of 


stamp. 
G. P. PUTNAM™S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St., NEW YORK. 


LAPILINUM 


(STONE CLOTH. 
ect, Flexible Blackboard for turers, 
Teache 


rs, Sunday - Schools, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 
1914 Fulton fitreet, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz eow 
S66 


STATIONERY 


and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin-/|of Ho 


PANTOMIMES; 


OR 
WORHLESS POEMS FOR ELOCUTION 
AND CALISTHENIC CLASSES. 


By MARY TUCKER MAGILL, 
Author of “ History of Virginia,” ‘“‘ Holcombes,” &c. 


Illustrated with 20 life-figures expressing every-day 
emotions and passions. 


Miss MAGILL will instruct classes in this branch of 
Elocution, at reasonable terms, and will correspond 
with parties who may desire her services. She an 
—~¥ enced teacher in Institutes, schools, and colleges 
and has a well-established reputation as as a successfu 
teacher of this art. 


Address MARY TUCKER MAGILL, 
(Care of Ginn, Heath & Co.,) 
384 a Boston, MAss. 


THRE E 
Excellent, Practical 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


1, Tests in Spelling and Pronunciation. 
(6000 Word's) Price, 45 ets. 


2. Studies in Eng. and Amer. Literature. 
(Literature and Classics Combined.) Price, $1.60. 


3. School Management. 
(Ready September 15.) Price, $1.25. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


All orders for these books, or any of them, received 
with the money before October 1, 1882, will be filled at 
half rates by express or freight, or at three-fifths rates 


postage prepaid. 
Address the author, 


ALBERT N. BAUB, 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


37 Cernhill, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
NEW LATIN PRIMER, 


To be ready Aug. 2ist, challenges the attention of all 
teachers and students of Latin. Handsome 12mo, 210 
pages. Price, 90 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

10 Murry Street, New York. 


281 eow 


381d 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, — 


And you will become a purchaser. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


3T2tf 134 Naseau Street, New Vork. 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
stamp for —— Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
SAVE yy he every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
M 0 N EY lication. School Supplies,all kinds, 
« | Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 

253 az 18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
41 ARTICLES ON 4i LIVE TOPICS, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
The above are some of the subjects of these Talks. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8380 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Colleg Class, and Society Invitations 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 


they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the ms best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts wit 

6 cents (stamps taken). 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 


P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Several students from the East who have a tendency 
to weak lungs, bronchial affection, or asthma, have 
found permanent relief in Colorado, and have been 


pupils. Specimens mailed for | able to carry forward their studies toadventage. Send 


for catalogue. 
E. P. TENNEY, President, 


381 f Colorado Springs, Col. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & on fl 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TE AC He FE RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEACH- 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Bist Street, New York. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
ery nd suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


348-zz 


THE GENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Fall particulars, with application forms, 
and the *“*EDUQATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for —s. Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the — 
lic schools of Charlotte, N.C., with a salary of $1500. 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“ T have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientious) - 
vise all teachers seeking itions to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 

B. LANDIS 

370 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


This Bureau is in need of FIRST-CLASS 
TEACHERs of every grade from the kinder- 
garten to the college, to supply the de- 
mand all over the nation. It is never 
“too late in the season,’—the demand is 
CONSTANT, and greater this first week in 
September than ever before. Now is the 
time forjwELL-QUALIFIED teachers to regis- 
ter,—NO OTHERS WANTED. Prompt atten- 
tion will be given to all calls for teachers 
by letter or telegram, and when intrusted 
with the selection of the candidate the 
undersigned will, with care, avail 
himself of his long professional experi- 


ence. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager Bureau of Education, 
878 16 Hawley St., Boston, Masa. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. . 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Loogs, Cr. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating Geological Story Briefly Told,” 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS -— PRICE, 82.50. 
any required estimate. Ww. KNOWLTON, 
ATURAL ISTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON; 
(Established in 1816,) Bound Volumes years 1879, 1880 
and 188  NEW- ENG. PUB. CO., 
363 tf 813 Breadway, New York. 380 ; 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best aud Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 

Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


a For the College Calendar, containing full par- 

tic » apply to 

Miss ALICE E,. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA. 


Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleyen 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
/ Study. For ladiesandgentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Cony Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPsON, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union, 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass., on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which opens in November, may 
be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 P.M. during October. 
Wiesbaden, Germany, Aug. 11, 1882. 383 i 


INDERGARTEN. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs, VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Tenth 

ear begins Monday, Sept. 4, at 1679 Washington 

St. ( mn House), Boston. Candidates for admission 

will present themselves at the school at 10 A.M., former 

students at 9. Orro Fuons, Acting Principal. For 

circular and further particulars address the Curator, 
Mias E. F. LOOKE, at the school. 381 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
65 Address E. H. RvusskELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address MIss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypENn, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Bexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. SoorT. 183 


PREPABATORY. . 
are AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


372 zz 


R. I. for College, Scientific Schools, or 
asiness’ Superior teachers. 2. Ezcellent 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
l. 17. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. lz 


Soarding SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80s 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institate, and 
Commercial College. Rev. #. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
» East Greenwich, B. I. 63 m4 
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31x41 inches. Retail price, $300. Tired brain-workers 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI —No. 9. 


L. L. L.; or, FIFTY LAW LESSONS. 


EMBRACING 


ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By ARTHUR B. CLARK. 


This work is designed especially for schools of business, and all schools in which the commercial branches 
are made prominent, and treats of the practical, every-day points of the laws and usages of business only. 
Questions are appended to each lesson for convenience of class use. Commercial law is an especially important 
subject for young men preparing for active business pursuits. and a knowledge of the ordinary requirements 
of the technicalities of trade is indispensable to success in mercantile life, 

It was ry by a practical teacher of the subject,and was read and approved by several prominent 

the bar before its publication. It can therefore be relied upon for legal soundness and accuracy of 
statement. It is a book that every young man should read and study, and that should have a place in every 


members o 


school. 


Price, post-paid, 31.25; sample copy to teachers, $1.00. Liberal reduction made for 


first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


=. 


“MYTHOLOGY. 
C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. | 


Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 

The Student's Mytholog is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not to enter uponaregular 
classical course. New edition nowready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, 815 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubsishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an lntrouuctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
ase. By HEINRIOH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from llth German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F, Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ge” Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


BACON'S NEW LEITFADEN. 


By E. F. BACON, Pu.B., 


Instructor in the S wveur College of Languages at 
Amherst, Mass. 

A complete Text book of German Grammar and 
Readings. 141 Dialogues, Stories, Plays, and Songs 
with Music. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1 00. 

Address E. F. BACON, 
Box 1, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


yy Twenty-four sample pages sent free on applica. 
on. 


Deutsche Schreib«chrift, Anhang zu Bacon’s 
Leitfuden, « \6 page engraved copy-book, extra double- 
ruled paper, 15 cents; to teachers, 10 cents. 382 tf 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


A Novel Offer 


' TO TEACHERS DESIRING 


‘Out-door Employment. 


JOHN BEARDSHAW, Fine-Art Publisher, 
112 Uhambers Street, NEW YORK, will senda 
sample of one of the most beautiful Educational Charts 
ever published, on approvaé or return, to any Teacher 
desiri: g to sell it by subscription and giving references 
to schovul officers and clergymen. The merits of the 
Chart justify this liberality. It is equally beautiful and 
useful, an ornament in any house or school. Size, 


can teach while selling it. Send, first, for full descrip- 
tive circular, as above. 383 tf 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE’ S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocat Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO. . 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SADLER’S COUNTING- HOUSE ARITHMETIC, al 
8vo, haif arabesque, 510 PP.» retail price, $2.25. The 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
vaiuable text- books sent on application, 3738 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


F D for our Graud Premium Lies if you wish to 
N make Vacation a profitable one, Address 
QOBNAL, 16 Hawiey Boston, Maga, | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 6q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, (882. 

Now Ready: Merchant of Venice; Julius Czsar; Tem- 

t; Henry VIIT; Richard Il; Richard [II; Macbeth; 

idsummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry IV; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 


for Circular. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Hng., 
00 47 Franklin t.. Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.. Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. selected 
and by Henry CasoT LopGE, 

POETR FOR CHILDREN. 
SAMUEL ELIor, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
up. fal illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 
JOSEPHINE EK. HODGDON. With Illuatrations. 25¢. 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes, Edited by JosEPHINE E 
HopGepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or wore packages each 20¢, net. 
te Special Rates for Introduction. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. 4 very cholve 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc, Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


_A NEW ERA IN pag 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, Sewano 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac 
qu 


red in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 


1 -00. 
ited 


it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, | g 


etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


OLARK. & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


Anderson’s Mistories and Hist’] Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
fhomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels Freuch Course 
Reed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
_ fish and Mligher Lessons in English; 
Giutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I, SMITH 

46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song-Book, 


Heart 4 Voice. 


by | Geikie’s Lessons in Physical °9 


” of learn: | Le 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram, School Hist. of the U. S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MAPS+t 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jounw A. Borie, Manager. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS : 
Hiuxley’s Lesseonsin Elem. Physiclegy, 4 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course ef Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessous in Logic, ane 


Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckhyer’s Elem. Lesseusin Astronemy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 as 22 Bond Street New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
$1.00 and $1.25 


Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The E cience Series (30 vo! 78 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe 1.26 


for Home and 8c 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 

fi %s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Fj 


7 

Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, UMsthetics, and Logic 

turtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicatior 
to the Publiahers 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Ant anp EpvoatTionaL PuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 


Drawing Materials. 

Sonnets Hiistery Series. For school 
and Animals and represented in thei: 
a colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
eassons. 


Prang’s American Chremes. 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: GEORGE F. 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by mail; $4.30 
per dozen by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express. 
Single sample copy, 35 cents. 


Specimen “Pages Free! 
BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
No. 5 Union Square. Cincinnati, 0. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


New Pubtications. 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 

Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 

Gilles & Roife’s New Physics. 

Little Gjems of Literature. 

Campbell's Schoel Kecords. 

Par-on Danton, & Sc:ibacr’s Copy Books. 

American Standard Writing Spelier. 
Catalogues, etc. , furnished. 


aence 
General New-Engiand 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & O©0., Philadelphia. 


tgomorr’s Nera. Indust, 
ontgome orm. Union Sys 
r. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, wepeseting Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal. Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS 


Of a Very Superior Character for Use during the 
Ensuiug Fall and Winter. 


THE PEERLESS FOR SINGIVG-SCHOOLS. 
° Price, 75 cents. 

A new, fresh and every way desirable book, with abund- 
ant material for the instruction of singing classes, and 
for social singing. By W.U. Perkins. 
SONG BELLS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 50 cents. 

* Has bad a year's trial, with uni- 
versal approval. in a multitude of schools. Large 
variety of wide-awake songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


Great success has attended this exceptionally fine col- 
lection, which has been before the public but 4 few 
months. Enthusiastic commendations wherever used. 
By R. M. McIntosh. 


THE GHORAL GHOIR. Price, $1.00. 


It is the companion-book to THE PEERLESS, is larger, 
and hasa much greater number of pieces for choirs. 
The singing-class course is the same as that in the 
smaller book. By W. O. Perkins. 


THE WELCOME CHORUS. 


Price, $1 00. This book, although of recent issue, has 
come to be ded as a standard book for use in the 


regar: 
higher schools. By W. 8. Tilden. 


Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


383 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave., Coates’s Com rehensive Ss aker. 

CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Trigonom. 
Raut’s Language Series. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

R. |. Greeley’s Political 

Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 20 Aster Piace, N.Y. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Spellers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Spelier. 
MacVicar's Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich's History of U. 8. 
Campbell’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s “‘American Authors.”’ 
Bailey's Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 

Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
“6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 


Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying ; ® 
Stene’s Histery of England; 

Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Mieservey’s Book Keeping, siugle entry, 

for grammar schools. 


Ge” Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 


Boweer’s Analytical Geometry $1.75 
66 Ditf£. aad Integral Calculus, 4.45 

Minifie’s Mechanical Drawing, 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Geometrical 66 12mo, 
Ceffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Wesbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 10.00 
Pilattaer’s Biow-Pipe Aualysis, 5 00 
Plympton’s 12mo, 1.50 


NOW READY, 


Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


INCLUDING 


Text-books 


For COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, anp 
EOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Practical Works 


For AROGITECTS, ENGINEERS, MECHANICS,&c. 
With a full list of our editions of ~ 


John Ruskin’s Works, 


AND OTHER 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


377 415 Aster Place, New Work. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOS 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-~BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
BADRY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


Newest, 


RLANDU LEA’ New Y¥ 


Brightest, 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wali Maps. 
Hiclmer’ Readers, Histe: and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A! .cbra, Geometry: 


Gildersigeve’s Latin Ser: Gg, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, . 
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